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Clough is only a 

dock messenger, he 
has thought a lot about 
the work of the docks. 
The slipshod carelessness 
of the men who move 
ships and freight has 
always seemed to him a 
ridiculous thing. He has 
seen watchmen who do 
not watch; he has heard 
many stories of needless 
explosions in the big grain 
elevator on No. 50 dock 
and has witnessed the 
ambulance rushing away 


Clough is Mudge 








with its cargo of scorched 

and maimed humanity. 

In periods of dry and 

dusty August heat he 

has marveled at finding the million- 
dollar consignments of stuff like lum- 
ber and wool and jute housed in 
ramshackle wooden warehouses and 
worked over by grinning beach comb- 
ers who pride themselves on evading 
the rule against smoking. All those and 
many other things Mudge Clough has 
noticed and, with the glorious assur- 
ance of seventeen hard-fought New 
England winters, has said to himself, 
“When I’m in the boss’s shoes, then, 
by ginger, it’ll all be different!” 

If Mudge had known one sunny aft- 
ernoon in late June that the Java 
Queen was clearing Port Said for this 
side with a deckload of cages, one of 
which was smashed and empty — But 
of course he had no possible way of 
knowing. 

As a matter of fact the captain of 
the Java, old Ephraim Tuxbury him- 
self, did not know. That was not his 
business. When the naked, jabbering 
coolies had got quite through messing 
up his spotless decks, and a dapper 
little agent from Fayoum had handed 
him his manifest and his clearance 
papers and had wished him, “Bon 
voyage, m’sieu’!” then and only then 
did Captain Tuxbury lay aside his 
tattered copy of the Kennebec Journal, 
stump out of his stateroom and take 
the ship. What lay in her gaping 
hatches was no concern of his. There 
were landsmen for all that business. 

The skipper must have known in 
a general way what he carried. Bale 
after burlap-covered bale of Egyptian 
cotton had periodically swung into 
sight outside his ports on the forward 
end of the superstructure, and he had 
heard the agent say that there were 
twelve thousand of the things in all. 
Other noises than the clack of block 
and tackle and the cough of winch had 
reached him in his stateroom—squawks 
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** Where've you been all this time, swimming ? 





What do I pay you money for, son?”’ 


AN ASSET UNDECIARED 


(@y Kenneth Payson Kempton 


and a raucous chatter, an occasional full- 
throated bellow or a murderous snarl. But he 
had paid no more heed to them than he had 
to the lifeless bales of cotton. It was not until 
the second day out that the trainer stepped 
up on the bridge and told him of the empty 
cage. 

As soon as he caught the significance of 
what the man was beginning to tell him the 
skipper pulled him over to the end of the 
bridge out of earshot of his helmsman. “Now 
go on,” he said. 

“T blame meself, cap’n,” the man began. 
“T seen the case get jammed whiles coming 
over the side. And then and there I says to 
meself, I says, ‘Terence, ye’d best be patching 
that one up a bit when ye gets the chance.’ 
And then, sir, the matter went clean from me 
mind. And just this minute, as I goes the 
rounds with the grub, when I comes to this 
here cage I seen its end was bashed clean out, 
and the thing was empty.” 

Captain Ephraim looked down along his 
forward deck beyond No. 1 hatch coaming, 
where wooden and bamboo pens and cages 
lay heaped in the lee of the forepeak. Then 
he looked aft and saw a similar collection 
nestled beneath the break of the poop. “Dang 
this bein’ a bloomin’ ark!” said he. “What 
all was it got loose ?” 

“A sarpint, sir,” answered the trainer. “And 
not what ye’d call a companionable specimen. 
Tis what the natives calls a mamba, an’ he 
hails from the black swamp over beyond 
Kharga. The varmint is all of seven feet from 
the fangs of him to his tail. Black he is, 
and the poison in him’ll put away a Bisharin 
in the space of twenty minutes.” 

For a long time Captain Ephraim stood 
there by the rail, deep in meditation, while 


the Java Queen ploughed serenely through 
the bright emerald reaches of the placid Medi- 
terranean. Up to her forepeak two seamen 
were spreading gorgeous laundry to the warm, 
light air. A little circle of lascars squatted on 
their haunches in the shade of a ventilator 
and played some unfathomable game of the 
Orient that called for nothing apparently ex- 
cept absolute silence and an occasional swift 
gesture. 

It was enough to give a brave man the 
“creeps” to realize that somewhere among 
the myriad possible hiding places of the ship 
might lie seven feet of black and hideous 
litheness with death in its mouth—waiting. 

But I doubt whether Captain Ephraim saw 
that side of the situation at all. He had han- 
dled lascar crews for thirteen years and knew 
that the forecastle would desert him in a body 
at Gibraltar if they were allowed for one 
instant to suspect that all was not right with 
the Java Queen. And Captain Ephraim was 
concerned with getting home. 

At last he looked up and for a moment or 
two regarded the trainer with a quizzical half 
smile. “Behan,” said the skipper, “Behan, my 
boy, it seems to me you’re out one mamba 
snake.” 

“How so, sir?” 

“Why, if your dod-rotted garter snake has 
gone overboard, which he most probably has, 
you'll never see him again. And if he’s aboard 
he'll turn up for food or water sometime, 
somehow, sooner or later. And if and when he 
does turn up, Behan, it’s my bounden duty as 
master of this vessel to order you to shoot 
him on sight. You’ve got a gun?” 

“I have that,” said the trainer, anxiously 
reaching round and patting a hip pocket. 

“And so likewise have I. And three more 


too, which I will serve 
out to my three mates 
with the same instruc- 
tions.” 

“Tis as ye say, sir,” 
answered Behan. “We 
must make the best of 
it.” He turned to go. 

“Does any man aboard 
know this but you and 
me?” asked the skipper 
suddenly. 

“Not a soul, cap’n.” 

“That’s well, Behan. 
Chirk up, my boy, and 
watch yer pets right care- 
ful while me and Hearn 
cracks the steam to her. 
If we can keep this from 
them skyhootin’ idol 
wallopers, we may yet 
weather it. You watch out, Behan, that 
they don’t suspicion nothin’. Mind you 
that!” 

“T will, sir,’ said Terence Behan as 
hopefully as he could. 

That is what was happening on that 
late June afternoon forty-five hundred 
miles from No. 50 dock, on which 
Mudge Clough ran his errands. 

It seems almost inconceivable that 
the Java Queen should have got across 
without mishap from Gibraltar to the 
Azores and from the Azores to the 
Banks and then straight home to 
No. 50. Yet that is exactly what she 
did. Indeed, she made a faster passage 
than her owners had any reason to 
demand or expect. At a word from the 
skipper Pat Hearn, the chief in the 
engine room, slung the soft coal gen- 
erously to her grate bars, and the new 
Scotch boilers did the rest. The captain 
was his usual cheerful and entirely 
noncommittal self ; and the three mates, 
Mr. White, Mr. Sisson and little Bobby 
Withers played with sufficient coolness 
their part of armed neutrality. 

They all weathered it somehow. And 
when day after day went by and noth- 
ing happened, and when they had left 
the Azores astern and were swinging 
along the Great Circle, making knots 
in the finest weather in the world, then 
Behan sometimes forgot to turn his 
eyes to look back over his shoulder. 
And when they struck the cold, wet 
fogs of the Banks and were three days 
from home, Captain Ephraim said one 
night at supper, “I figure it’s safe to 
say your friend ain’t with us, Behan.” 
Whereupon they all dropped the matter 
from their minds. 

The weather held as mild and fine 
as you can expect of July in those 
clammy latitudes, and the Java docked 
on time at No. 50. Captain Ephraim 
shook hands with the boss, answered a 
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question or two and caught the nine-o’clock 
Rockland express for South Newcastle. Mr. 
White, left in command, turned the ship over 
to his junior, Mr. Sisson, and caught some- 
thing else. Mr. Sisson changed quickly into 
his shore clothes and left Bob Withers supreme, 
and Withers told the boatswain to let all 
hands off except a painting gang and went 
home to his mother’s sweet-smelling sheets. 
While that solemn farce was being played five 
gangs of stevedores broke out the hatches, and 
the big brown bales, tufted with snowy cot- 
ton, began to twirl out of the gloom. 

All business was proceeding as usual. Yet, 
deep down in the steel shell of the vessel, 
dripping with the bilge that lay there stag- 
nant like the poisonous green slime of a jungle 
swamp, a black length of living evil writhed 
slowly, vaguely wallowing in the ooze. 

Now, Mudge Clough was not a chap to 
complain of hard work; no more was he the 
sort that tires easily. The life of a messenger 
to the boss is naturally active between the 
hours of 7 A.M. and 11 p.m. every day in the 
year except Labor Day, Christmas and July 4, 
and it had sharpened Mudge’s mental and 
physical efficiency to a razor edge. He was 
as fit for work as a boy could be, he expected 
it, and for ten dollars a week he got it and 
said nothing. 


But it seemed that the unloading of the ~ 


Java Queen was one of the jobs—dock men 
know them—that start wrong and, so started, 
never go just right. Not that anything of real 
importance happened, like a man’s getting 
squashed by a bale or wound up in one of 
the winches; but there were little, prickling 
things. 

And it was hot, sickeningly hot; so hot that 
you could smell the tar melting on the cables; 
so hot that all hands stripped to the waist, 
and streaks of sweat trickled through: the 
grime that caked their bodies; so hot that 
the boss stationed an extra man at the foot 
of every wooden chute to watch each bale as 
it came sliding thunderingly 
down the planking to see 
that no telltale wisp of 
smoke drifted up from its 
tattered burlap cover as it 
rumbled away on a truck. 
For No. 50 house is wooden, 
and the company carries 
no insurance between hatch 
and box car; and the cargo 
of the Java was worth five 
million American dollars. 

Of all that trouble 
Mudge received his share. 
He ran endless errands, 
carried innumerable mes- 
sages—to the city office, to 
the yards, to the customhouse, to every near 
and distant dock—and returned to the boss 
for more. That was his job. When the boss 
saw a thing to be done he took the shortest 
route to doing it. It was his habit to turn and 
bellow, “Mudge!” And Mudge was always 
there. 

Still, when afternoon of the third day came 
with the prospect of another night of sweat- 
ing toil through the dusty streets and fetid 
water front, Mudge found himself wondering 
whether the old ship had any bottom after 
all. The big dock was jammed with upended 
bales ranged in solid masses that left the 
narrowest of passages between, yet eternally 
those snow-tufted hunks swung circling on 
the falls, slid down the chutes, bumped drunk- 
enly away to some unfilled corner in the 
haze. Still the foremen shouted on the open 
hatches; the winches coughed and clacked 
and sputtered; the endless parade of trucks 
grumbled up and down the dock. 

Fanning himself with his grimy cap, the 
boy stood watching. The boss was talking to 
the stevedores’ superintendent six feet away. 
They were figuring time and men and when 
the Java would be out. 

There would be time for a drink of water 
before the big man turned with the next 
“Mudge!” The messenger put: on his cap and 
walked quickly down the dock. 

In the far corner of the warehouse at the 
seaward end-stood a rudely built sink and 
tap. Lead piping ran the length of the dock 
beneath tide level, so that the water in the 
tap was always as cold and clear as a moun- 
tain spring. Mudge rinsed the clawing dust 
from his mouth and throat and then drank 
deep from a rusty cup that hung beside the 
sink. He bent his head under the thin cold 
stream, shivering with delight. For several 
moments he stood there, running his hands 
up through his dripping hair and looking 


straight down through the eye of the open. 


sink drain at the limpid green of the’ harbor 
water below. How wonderfully cool it looked 
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down there! If a man were only about four 
inches or so wide, what fun it would be, by 
ginger, to slip right down through there out 
of all this measly running round in the noise 
and the dirt into that cool quietness! 

“Mudge ” 

So there you are. 

‘ “Where’ve you been all this time, swim- 
ming? What do I pay you money for, son? 
That’s what I want to know. Now, take this 
receipt up to Mr. Galway. If he’s not at the 
office go to his house. Just see that he gets 
that receipt before he hits the pillow to-night. 
And, hey! Come here! Bring me back word, 
whatever he says. I’ll be here most likely. 
Bring me back word. And make it fast!” 

So there you are again. 

When Mudge returned from the local man- 
ager’s house—the manager had said there was 
no answer, but Mudge had felt bound to come 
back and tell the boss so—it was ten o’clock. 
























ORAWINGS BY 
WILL CRAWFORD 


He swung the fire bucket into his left hand, turned it bottom up and 
lunged forward 


No. 50 house, moreover, was dark and 
strangely quiet. Going in through the big 
gates, he passed two belated stevedores on 
their way home. The Java must have been 
got out ahead of time, he thought; and a 
word passed between two more stragglers told 
him that was true. “One more mean job 
over,” the clerk had growled to his com- 
panion. 

Where was the boss? Gone home of course. 
Everyone was either at home or going there 
as fast as his two legs would take him, 
and thanking his lucky stars too. Even the 
watchman was nowhere to be seen. Had 
the watchman gone home too, with five mil- 
lion dollars in Egyptian cotton on the lower 
floor of No. 50? Probably not. More likely he 
was over there in that darkest, most crowded 
corner, lying on a bed of newspapers, sound 
asleep. 

But the boss, the foremen, the clerks, the 
handlers and all their shaggy tribe had gone. 
And when the boss went home, Mudge knew, 
all instructions were suspended until morning. 

So the boy wandered alone down the huge, 
dimly lighted shed, marveling at those solid 
ranks of ghostly bales, at the whispering 
silence and at the gloom. To the very end of 
the warehouse he walked, to the sink there in 
the corner—just to make sure, although the 
boss had certainly gone home—and slowly 
back again. He was dead tired. And it oc- 
curred to him to sleep right there on the dock 
in some corner out of the way. He could get 
more sleep in that manner than by going 
home, and he could slip out for a bite before 
seven o’clock. It seemed on the whole a bril- 
liant scheme. Mudge turned from the main 
passageway into the shadows of an alley and 
peered round him for a likely place. 

Part way down the little lane he stumbled 
suddenly and pitched forward on his hands 
and knees. Some careless stevedore, turning 
his truck in to throw a bale on end, had 
missed his aim; the bale had fallen on its face 
and now lay with one end among its fellows, 


the other jutting into the narrow aisle. That 
was exactly what Mudge had been looking 
for. With a great sigh of relief and exhaustion 
he crawled into his corner. 

It was a hard bed and an uneven one; but 
the boy was far too tired to mind. He pil- 
lowed his head on one wiry arm and closed 
his eyes. Almost at once the troubles and 
fatigues of the day began to slip from him. 
After all was said and done, it was a great 
business, he thought—this receiving, handling, 
delivering enormous bulks. There was always 
something new to it; that was the thing. One 
day it was a lot of bright birds and striped 
lions in cages; the next, a thousand dry-grass 
crates of garlic; the next again, these armies 
of bales of cotton-or rags or maybe burlap. 
The boss meant well, no doubt of that. A 
man like him could not be expected to kiss 
his messenger good-by every time he sent him 
somewhere. No, of course he could not. 

While Mudge wavered 
between consciousness 
and the bliss of oblivion 
a strange sound came 
vaguely to his ears—a 
whispering sort of sound 
as if some one were 
walking down the dock 
in the dark and dragging 
a soft piece of cloth be- 
hind him. Mudge thought 
perhaps he would sit up 
and listen to that whis- 
pering, gliding sound. But 
its importance dwindled 
before the urge of sleep. 
Sw-w-w-wish! 

Mudge turned over. A 
little, peaceful sigh stirred 
from his lips. Foolish 
sounds! Lots of foolish 
things in this freight busi- 
ness. When I’m the boss, 
by ginger! 

An acrid sting in his 
nostrils brought him 
awake with a start. He 
sat up, shook the ex- 
haustion from him. The 
same silent gloom held 
No. 50 house. From 
where he sat on his over- 
turned bale Mudge could 
look far up into the shad- 
owy spaces feebly lighted 
with occasional electric 
bulbs that glimmered un- 
certainly and swayed a 
little on their hanging 
cords. And up there, cir- 
cling thinly round those 
dim little lights, were 
long, curling wisps of bluish smoke. And that 
acrid, bitter sting was in his lungs. 

The boy leaped from his bed into the aisle. 
Like a man suddenly gone mad he wheeled 
slowly and peered owlishly through the dusk. 
Off there not twenty feet from where*he stood 
the top of a bale glowed a dull red, smoulder- 
ing in blue smoke. 

Five million dollars! 

Down the narrow aisle the messenger 
darted, across the main passage to the farther 
wall where a row of dusty fire buckets sat 
neglected in their painted rack. Every one of 
them was empty. 

Snatching one up by its wire handle, 
Mudge plunged.out and down the dock. Along 
the dim-lighted way he raced. The bucket 
banged at his thigh, and the thin wreaths of 
blue smoke licked at him as he passed. There 
was just one chance in a hundred; if the fire 
was all on the top of the bale where he could 
get at it, if he could get back to the bale before 
the fire crept down and over to another and 
another, if it had not crept already! 

Above the sink at the end of the dock hung 
one of those twinkling bulbs. All the long way 
he had held his eye on it, kept it in his mind 
as the goal his straining legs must reach; and 
now at last they had reached it. 

Mudge came to a staggering halt. His right 
arm raised the bucket to place it under the 
stream; his left jerked out to turn the tap. 
He bent over and looked into the sink ahead 
of him, and shrank back. Utter horror froze 
his soul. 

A great black snake lay coiled there in 

k ghastliness. Its flat head, reared cruelly 
aloft, swayed slowly this way and that; its 
glistening, lidless eyes, boring through the 
twilight, challenged the intruder; from its 
black wet lips glanced a little forked dagger 
of shivering flame. 

For thirty seconds both were motionless 
three. short feet apart. Mudge Clough was 
meeting the first absolute stark terror that yet 
had entered his life; he was telling himself 
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stupidly over and over that the thing wa; 
monstrous, unbelievable, beyond reason, be- 
yond the possibilities of solid earth and clean 
high sea. And all the while his staring eye: 
were telling him, It is true. That thing—is a 
snake—off the Java! 

For thirty seconds the flat head went swing- 
ing back and forth, drifting lightly yet with 
the muscular spring of steel; and the black, 
lithe body writhed a little restlessly in its 
coils. Then the mamba’s cold eyes flashed— 
two sparks of green fire. The red tongue shiv- 
ered out of sight. The head drew back, and 
back and back — 

In the instant that followed the sinister 
move Mudge.Clough touched genius. He did 
the natural thing, the only thing there was 
to do. Yet it was genius that forced his brain 
to see the chance and that spurred his leaden 
sinews into action. 

He swung the fire bucket into his left hand, 
turned it bottom up and lunged forward, 
clapping it over that sinuous horror, shutting 
it from his sight. The metal rim of the bucket 
rang sharply on the iron sink, and after it 
came Mudge, with all the weight of his hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds. He had jumped, 
he knew not how—clamping, pinning, anchor- 
ing it down. 

Inside he heard tremendous, gliding chaos; 
furious writhings; poundings of scaled coils 
against the hollow metal; a sibilant, murder- 
ous hissing. And try as he might, in the strain 
of that mad turmoil the bucket rocked peril- 
ously back and forth. 

Then suddenly, strangely, all was still. 

Mudge looked up. Afar off in the haze he 
saw the dull glow of that smouldering bale. 
He waited another minute or two. It was still 
quiet beneath him in the sink; he dared to 
ease his weight away, to lift one side of the 
bucket a trifle, to peer beneath it, to lift a 
little more—and to look again. 

The bucket tipped over on its side with a 
jangling crash. From the spot it had covered 
the blank eye of the drainpipe stared sol- 
emnly up at nothing at all. A faint stench 
hung in the air. But the boy did not wait. In 
five seconds, with his bucket full and slopping 
over, he was running back toward that glow- 
ing red coal in the solid bed of bale tops. In 
ten more he had reached the nearest spot, 
swung himself up like a back-yard cat, scram- 
bled the remaining distance and emptied his 
precious water on the cotton. 

The red coal ‘blinked out. Dense clouds of 
steam and smoke poured up and set the boy 
to coughing violently. Still coughing, he was 
down again on the floor, tottering the dis- 
tance to the sink and back again very feebly, 
and yet once more, though his joints ached 
and burned, and the full bucket dragged un- 
mercifully. Twice as he tried to scramble up 
on top of the bales he missed and fell back 
sprawling on the floor. And then one final, 
insufferable trip—with red and white stars 
dancing before his eyes, and a cut lip stream- 
ing blood—one last try — 

Desperately Mudge rubbed his eyes to look. 
No wisp of smoke or steam rose from the 
charred, soaked mass. The job was done. He 
smiled round on the huge silent vault of 
No. 50 house; in his throat came a feeble 
sound valiantly intended for a cheer, but 
actually just a husky squeak. He fell off the 
bales, groped weakly about for a few mo- 
ments until he found his corner, dropped into 
it—and was asleep. 


“Mudge!” 

The big floor was astir with morning 
sounds: the rumble of gathering trucks, the 
hoarse words of sleepy men, the slow growl 
of box cars coming down the spur, and afar 
off, echoing weirdly, an engine bell. In a bleak 
and dreary grayness Mudge sat up, rubbed 
his. eyes and—* MUDGE!”—sprang into the 
alley, ran down to the passage and found 
there a big man who called on heaven to 
produce him. 

“Well! Where’ve you been? Fighting again? 
Get that lip patched at the doctor’s office on 
your way out. Here, come back! Take this 
damage report up to the office. There’s a bale 
over there with the top burned off it. We'll 
find out later who put the fire out and saved 
us big money. Now, take this report; they'll 
be wanting it right away at the office. And, 
Mudge!” 

“Sir ?” 

“Make it fast !” 

The boy raced out into the dusty, cobbled 
street. His sleep had freshened him. The cool 
air of morning felt sweet in his lungs. And as 
he darted into the early crowds the spark of a 
great hope quickened his whole being, made 
him glad. 

“And when I’m boss,” he began, speaking 
to himself as he went, “by ginger! I’ll—” 
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ITH a bag in one hand and a suitcase 
W in the other a girl dressed in skimpy, 

blue cotton serge stood on the platform 
of the lifeless station two miles from the life- 
less village. In her eyes was the look of one 
who is running forward to meet some won- 
derful good fortune. 

“Who is it the gal’s like?” old Joe Vaught, 
the stage driver, said to himself as he took 
her check. “Who is it she’s like with that look 
of always expectin’ somethin’ big burnin’ in 
her eyes?” 

When Joe had the trunk beside him on the 
driver’s seat and the girl on one of the long 
seats behind him he curled his whiplash pro- 
fessionally and turned and asked, “Where to, 
miss ?” 

“To the home of the late Miss Olivia 
Dance,” the girl answered. 

“I might ’a’ knowed,” Joe said to himself. 
“Tt’s the Dance look, the look of the breed. 
From old Lionel Dance settin’ on his porch, 
runnin’ forrard in his mind to oil’s being 
struck on his place, on through his son Lionel 
settin’ on his porch,—by then considerable 
saggier,—expectin’ the railway to come 
through his place and pay big for it, and on 
down to Miss ’Livy in her rheumatic age,— 
with the porch plumb rotted down,—settin’ 
by her window, expectin’ another railway to 
come through, all of ’em have always been 
runnin’ forrard in their minds to something 
big coming to ’em, and it’s never come to a 
single one of the breed. And yet the look of 
expecting it has kept burnin’ right on in their 
eyes to the end!” 

Joe flicked his whiplash wide of his bony 
lead horse’s flank and went on: 

“And she’s got the look, pore lil gal! She’s 
been left a tumble-down house and three acres 
in an all but dead village, and she’s runnin’ 
forrard in her mind to something big’s comin’ 
of it. No luck’ll come her way, no more’n it’s 
ever come to a Dance; her property’ll be 
worth less an’ less every year. Yet that look’ll 
keep on burnin’ in her eyes. Pore lil gal!” 

Joe shook his head and again flicked his 
whiplash wide of the roan’s flank. The roan 
quickened his amble, and in a minute or two 
Joe drew up at a paintless sagging house set 
in one end of a three-acre lot, turfless next 
to the house and covered with a tangle of 
briers at the other end. 

With the trunk on his shoulder Joe fol- 
lowed the girl up the path and rang the bell. 
“Aunt Ca’line,” the old black woman who 
lived in a cabin at the rear, answered the ring. 

“Miss Barb’ry ?” she asked and then led the 
way through a sunless, unfurnished hall to 
what had been Miss Olivia Dance’s room. 

Joe set the trunk down and went away, 
saying to himself, “No luck’ll ever come to 
her no more’n it’s ever come to one of the 
breed, yet the look’ll keep right on burnin’ —” 

It was burning now as Barbara stood under 
the dim portrait of Lionel Dance, who had 
landed at Jamestown two hundred years ago 
with the proceeds of the sale of his Normandy 
lands in his bosom and with the look in his 
eyes. It was as plain to be seen in the eyes of 
the portrait as in the eyes of the girl, and 
Aunt Ca’line, looking from one to the other, 
mumbled: 

“The spit an’ image of the Dances, Isaiah, 
and no luck’ll ever come her way.” 

Aunt Ca’line’s husband, Isaiah, had been 
dead forty years, but in her frequent mum- 
blings she always addressed him as if he were 
still in the flesh. 

Combing her hair in front of the cracked 
mirror, Barbara was running ahead in her 
mind to meet fortune, which during her 
father’s lifetime had perversely kept just 
ahead of them. But now! She’d sell the place 
she had inherited, go to California or some- 
where and buy land that some one would pay 
her more for. She waved the comb in a ges- 
ture that included the universe. 

Aunt Ca’line knocked at the door. “Heah 
am a cup o’ tea,” she said, setting down a 
tray on which were a handleless cup and a 
cracked teapot. “And heah,”—she took from 
a shell-covered box on the table a sheet of 
letter paper covered with shaky, old-fashioned, 
angular writing,—‘heah am somethin’ Miss 
Livy writ not long befoah she died.” 

Sugaring her tea with her right hand and 
holding the paper with her left, Barbara be- 
&an to read. It was genealogy, the topic that 
absorbs so many people in their dotage, Dance 
8enealogy, whimsically expressed and plainly 
the vagary of a tired old mind. It was not to 
be expected that Barbara while her own mind 
Was running ahead to meet fortune should 
take more than a decorous interest in the 
whimseys of an old lady whom she had never 
Seen since her babyhood. Listlessly she read: 

“Lionel Dance I, by the Swift to James- 
town, two thousand pounds in his bosom; 
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Lionel II, by the post road to the 
valley of Virginia, one thousand in 
his; Lionel III, by the Wilderness 
Road to Kaintuckee, five hundred 
in his; Lionel IV, by train to Deer- 
ford, a thousand dollars in his; 
Olivia, Deerford, three acres of 
briers. Discovered something at the 
age of seventy-eight years. Too 
late. Dig.” 

With her mind running ahead to 
selling the place, Barbara turned 
the sheet over. The other side was 
blank. Rather glad that there were no more 
of the old lady’s maunderings, she looked up 
to find Aunt Ca’line’s eyes on her. 

“So poor Great-Aunt Olivia didn’t live to 
finish what she was writing ?” 

“Yes, she did, Miss Barb’ry!” Aunt Ca’line 
insisted. “I seed her settin’ theah by de win- 
dah, writin’ slow an’ painful-like, ebery now 
and then lookin’ out toward de rosebushes in 
de yahd, and I’m pointedly sho’ she writ two 
sheets. But Miss ‘Livy was always absent- 
minded. She jest put de othah sheet she writ 
in some onlikely place. But I’m sho’ she writ 
it, settin’ by de windah and lookin’ out now 
and then toward de D’Estang rosebushes in 
de yahd.” 

“That’s all right, Aunt Ca’line,” replied 
Barbara, the back of whose mind was still 
occupied with taking to California or some- 
where else in the West the proceeds of her 
inheritance. “But rosebushes ?” 

Aunt Ca’line gave one of her dry chuckles 
and pointed through the window at the side 
yard. “Yes’m, rosebushes. D’Estang rose- 
bushes. You see it ain’t all Dance groun’. De 
part next de house am what yo’ great-gran’- 
paw bought when he moved heah from de 
Blue-Grass; but de rest am D’Estang groun’ 
what come by yo’ gran’paw’s wife, her part 
of her paw’s place happenin’ to be de garden. 
Dat’s why they is so many ol’ rosebushes. Ol’ 
D’Estang was a French mounseer an’ powah- 
ful set on roses.” Aunt Ca’line drew the cur- 
tain back and with another dry chuckle added: 

“Yes’m, rosebushes, though they-don’ look 
nor act like it in deah ol’ age. Reckon they 
growed so big and tough, because de Injun 
chiefs I used to heah tell was buried under 
Mounseer D’Estang’s garden has done growed 
into ’em.” 

Barbara’s mind was running on by leaps 
and bounds. “Whoever buys the place’ll cut 
them the first thing,” she was thinking. “And 
I'll sell right away. I'll go to the village to see 
about it early in the morning.” 

The next morning Joe, driving to the morn- 
ing train, passed her coming out of her gate. 
As he answered her greeting he gazed over the 
top of her head to avoid the look. He knew 
exactly the errand on which she was so early 
abroad. 

It resulted as Joe knew it would result. 
Capt. Ulysses Hayward, the postmaster, told 
Barbara the truth as kindly as he could, 
“There ain’t any sale for property here just 
now, child.” 

Others were more brusque. John Lane at his 


store and Ed Bennett at his wood yard gave’ 


She counted the rosebushes. 
There were forty of the 
great gray stalks! 
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identical judgments, “’Tain’t likely 
to sell in ten years.” 

Mrs. Betty King at her hotel said 
sharply, “More houses than people 
here.” 

Joe met Barbara as she went 
back. She was pale and tired, but 
the look was still burning. He tried 
to avoid the look, but she hailed 
him. “You come in touch with the 
traveling public. Will you please 
say to your passengers that my 
place is for sale?” 

Joe promised. And he did call attention to 
the old house conscientiously if hopelessly. 
The biscuit drummer and the sewing-machine 
agent whom he spoke to on his next trip 
laughed at him. 

“If by any stretch of the imagination any- 
one should ever want a place in this Rip 
Van Winkle burgh,” said the sewing-machine 
agent, “who’d even look at that one?” 

But a few days later people did look at the 
place, though they looked at it with no idea 
of buying. 

After Joe had left Barbara standing there 
in the road she opened the gate and went into 
the house. And as she sat in the room that 
had been her Great-Aunt Olivia’s, drinking 


_ the tea that Aunt Ca’line brought her while 


the black woman mumbled of the past, the 
look burned on in Barbara’s eyes. Some- 
body’d buy the place, and she’d take the 
money and move West. 

Maybe it was a particularly hot swallow 
of tea that suddenly woke her from her 
dreams of a golden future to a sense of the 
realities round her. 

“Cullud folks,” the old woman was mum- 
bling, “used to be skeered to pass Mounseer 
D’Estang’s after dark. De Injun chiefs what 
had growed into de rosebushes ovah. theah 
graves didn’ want no pirootin’ round, because 
of de gold buried with ’em —” 

Barbara came near spilling her tea. Gold! 
Rosebushes over Indian chiefs’ graves! In 
Great-Aunt Olivia’s unfinished paper it said, 
“Discovered something. Too late. Dig.” Aunt 
Ca’line had said that Aunt Olivia had glanced 
every now and then toward the rosebushes as 
she wrote! It was as plain as daylight. In her 
rheumatic age the old lady had found out 
about the gold under the rosebushes too late. 
Afraid to trust her discovery to anyone, she 
had tried by means of the cryptic genealogy 
to pass it on to her nearest of kin, but had 
died without finishing the paper. But had 
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she? There might be truth in Aunt Ca’line’s 
assertion that there was another sheet. 

But, though while Barbara sat under the 
portrait, running ahead in her mind to meet 
fortune, Aunt Ca’line combed the house from 
sagging garret to caved-in cellar, she could 
not find the missing sheet. 

Barbara was saying to herself, “It'll be 
dreadful to dig without any more specific 
directions, but,’ the look burned again, 
“maybe the gold’ll be under the first rose- 
bush I choose.” 

The next morning she broke in on one 
of Aunt Ca’line’s conversations with Isaiah, 
“Aunt Ca’line, is there a spade ?” 

Ignorant of the contents of the paper and 
therefore of what Barbara could want with 
a spade, but too well used to the vagaries of 
the Dances to be astonished, Aunt Ca’line 
answered, “Mounseer D’Estang’s ol’ spade’s 
in the cellar.” 

Hacking at the brier tangle a little while 
later, Barbara soon had enough dead branches 
out of the way to start cutting the tough 
old trunk of the first rosebush. But a voice 
arrested her, “What you doing?” 

She looked up into the keen eyes of a 
neighbor and realized that she must let no 
suspicion of what she was doing get abroad 
lest some one should discover the treasure 
ahead of her. 

“Why,” she answered, flushing, “I’m dig- 
ging round my roses.” 

The woman turned away, saying to herself, 
“Whoever heard of cultivating rosebushes 
that ain’t bloomed in thirty years? Them 
Dances !” 

“Tt would have been easier to cut them,” 
thought Barbara, “but I’ll just have to dig 
round them to avoid suspicion. Maybe it’ll 
be under this very one!” 

By late afternoon she had dug all round 
the great stalk deep enough to convince her- 
self that she had not chosen the right one. She 
must put the earth back in order to allay 
suspicion. While replacing the earth, she 
counted the rosebushes. There were forty of 
the great gray stalks! But maybe the treasure 
would be under the next. People passing 
looked curiously over the fence. Barbara, with 
her sleeves turned back, her cheeks flaming, 
and the expectant look in her eyes, was a 
picture. 

By late afternoon of the next day she had 
just dug halfway round another of the tough 
old stalks. She had found no. sign of buried 
treasure. But after she had had her tea and 
eaten a more substantial supper than she re- 
membered ever having eaten before she told 
herself, “It’ll be under the next.” 

It was not under the next, or under the one 
after that, or under the following one. Through 
that week and the next week and the weeks 
after that, while March waxed and waned 
and April came in, she kept at the “cultiva- 
tion.” The local passers-by watched in amazed 
curiosity, and the passengers took note of the 
pink cheeks and the turned-back sleeves and 
of the slim, sturdy, apron-covered figure. 

In mid-April, when Barbara had thor- 
oughly dug round the forty great stalks, she 
sat one evening in her Great-Aunt Olivia’s 
room, convinced that the writing on the sheet 
of paper was after all just the whim of a tired 
old mind. Then suddenly her eyes were again 
the expectant eyes of the portrait. “But any- 
how I'll sell the place. Somebody’ll buy it, 
and I'll take the money West somewhere.” 
She waved her hand in a gesture that included 
the universe. “Wonder why I haven’t thought 
of putting the place in the hands of some city 
real-estate agent! I’ll write the letter now and 
take it to the post office before the rain 
comes.” ‘ 

A little while before she got back from the 
post office it was raining big, warm, heavy 
drops. It rained all night and all the next day 
and most of the following day. It rained off 
and on for a week. Then came a morning 
when the soaked earth steamed under the hot 
sun. Barbara took advantage of the fair 
weather to go to the post office in quest of the 
answer to her letter. She avoided looking 
toward the rosebushes as she went out; they 
were a sore subject. 

But Aunt Ca’line, cutting across the yard 
to borrow a little bluing from a neighbor, 
pushed a long branch out of her way and 
with her eyes on the branch stopped dead in 
her tracks. Close set on each side of its twenty 
feet of length were little green rolls, pointed 
at their ends and cracking open, showing be- 
tween the cracks the color of gold. “Sakes 
alive, Isaiah!” she mumbled. “If de ol’ rose- 
bushes ain’ done woke up!” 

After another night of warm rain a week 
later the passengers on Joe’s stage turned to 
look again at the mass of golden bloom. 

On ‘the late afternoon trip a young man 
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with a quiet, determined face astonished Joe 
by saying, “Can that place there with the 
yellow roses be bought ?” 

Joe came within a foot of touching the old 
roan’s flank as he snapped his whiplash, but 
with perfectly simulated nonchalance he an- 
swered, “Mebbe so, if enough was offered.” 

“Take me to the person who owns it,” said 
the young man. a: 

“You see,” the young man explained to 
Barbara after the deed had been signed in 
Capt. Ulysses Hayward’s office and he was 
walking home with her, “the purchaser for 
whom I’m agent has made his money and 
wants to end his days in surroundings as near 
like the ones he began them in as he can buy. 
He specified yellow roses, big old bushes of 
them. The ones where he was born had been 
grubbed up when the house burned, and he 
commissioned me to find some. But you’ve no 
idea how scarce they are. I’d about given up 
the hunt when I heard a drummer talking 
about a place with old rosebushes and a girl 
he’d seen digging them six weeks ago. So I 
caught the train back this way to see for 
myself.” He opened the gate and held it open 
for her and looked at her intently. Then with 
a smile he asked, “How in the world did you 
make such tough old fellows produce so much 
gold?” 

“Why, I just dug,” Barbara replied, but the 
look in her eyes belied the words. The look 
puzzled the young man. It puzzied him on 
the way back to Mrs. King’s hotel and after- 
wards on his way to the home of the old man 
for whom he was agent. 

The look was burning in Barbara’s eyes as 
she stood waving the check at the portrait. 
“Fortune!” she said. “Fortune, which always 
kept just ahead of poor daddy! I'll take this 
money and go to California or somewhere and 
buy something that somebody’ll pay me well 
for.” 

And as she set to packing in order to vacate 
the house at once she was running ahead in 
her mind, “Yes, I’ll take the money and then 
go West and buy something that somebody’ll 
want.” 

Meanwhile Aunt Ca’line, standing on a 
chair, was taking down the portrait and mum- 
bling, “The spit o’ each othah, Isaiah—the 
eyes in the picture and the eyes in the girl 
always runnin’ ahead in their minds to some- 
thin’ big.” 

She shook her head and lifted the portrait 
from its nail. A folded paper that was lodged 
behind it fell to the floor. With a dry chuckle 
Aunt Ca’line peered down at it. 

“Didn’t I say so!” she exclaimed. “Didn’t 
I say Miss ’Livy writ two sheets and absent- 
minded put one in de wrong place ?” 

Barbara picked up the sheet of paper. With 
her mind ‘on taking the proceeds of her inher- 
itance West, she thought that the writing 
on the sheet was merely a repetition of the 
whimsically expressed genealogy. But was it? 

Taking the first sheet from the shell box, 
she put them together and read: 

“Lionel Dance I, by the Swift to James- 
town, two thousand pounds in his -bosom; 
Lionel II, by the post road to the Valley of 
Virginia, one thousand in his; Lionel III, by 
the Wilderness Road to Kaintuckee, five hun- 
dred in his; Lionel IV, by train to Deerford, 
a thousand dollars in his; Olivia, Deerford, 
three acres of briers. Discovered something at 
the age of seventy-eight years. Too late. Dig.” 

The second sheet read: 

“Yes: Lionel I, Jamestown, two thousand 
pounds; Lionel II, Valley of Virginia, one 
thousand pounds; Lionel III, Kaintuckee, five 
hundred pounds; Lionel IV, Deerford, a thou- 
sand dollars; Olivia, Deerford, a rotted house 
and a brier patch. That’s our story, Barbara, 
the tale of our breed: always running ahead 
in our minds to meet fortune instead of dig- 
ging for it. But it’s no blight. We haven’t had 
a whit too much hope. Things have got to be 
hoped for, but they’ve got. to be dug for 
while they’re hoped for. If I were only 
younger! But I’ve found out the truth too 
late. I am passing it on to you, child. Hope 
and dig at life at the same time.” 

The hand holding the letter fell by her 
side. The eyes of the portrait and the eyes of 
the girl regarded each other. Barbara smiled 
almost as a mother at a child. 

“Little grandfather,” she said softly, “it 
was the digging, but it wasn’t just the digging. 
It was the you in me that was the lantern I 
dug by. And Ill never let it go out. I’ll invest 
the money in something small but safe. Then 
I'll get a job in the city and go on digging 
at life. I'll keep on digging, but it will always 
be by the light of the you in me that I dig.” 


Hunting for a needle in a haystack may be 
nothing at all in comparison with finding the 
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newest girl filing clerk in the big, windy city. 
But, then, Dances are scarce anywhere; even 
in the bulky city directory there were not 
more than a dozen or so of them. So when the 
young man with the quiet, determined man- 
ner kept thinking of the girl whose mouth had 
said, “I dug,” while at the same time the 
strange look in her eyes belied her words, he 
could not resist going back to Deerford. From 
there he followed her to Chicago and was not 
more than three days in finding her. 


Calling on her one evening, he asked, “How 
are you getting on with your work ?” 

“I’m digging away,” she answered, raising 
her eyes. The look was burning. 

He watched her, puzzled. “Yes,” he pur- 
sued, “but there’s something else, something 
that I haven’t got. I dig too, but — What 
is it?” 

“Oh, I dig by a lantern.” 

“Could you lend me a little of it, whatever 
it is? I dig and dig, but with your lantern —” 


THE TAMING OF THE 
CARTE R TRIBE YY Helen 


Chapter Eight. Eben finds his soul 





** Yes, Margie,’’ he answered in 


ARGIE stooped over and picked up the 
gold piece and, holding it tight in her 
hot little hand, confronted Sam as he 

came across the floor. When he saw her he 
stood still in alarm. 

“Ts this my gold piece, Sam?” she asked. 

“No,” Sam answered. 

“Then it’s Uncle Brown’s?” 

Sam was silent. 

“Ts it Uncle Brown’s, Sam?” 

“Give it to me,” Sam demanded. “I’ve got 
to have it.” 

Margie put her hand behind her. “Is it 
Uncle Brown’s, Sam? You must tell me.” 

Cowering before her direct gaze, Sam 
nodded. Margie wavered where she stood. 
“Then you'll go to prison. Give it back, Sam, 
quick. I'll die if you go to prison.” And down 
she slid into a little white heap on the floor. 

“She’s dead, and I’ve killed her,” thought 
Sam with a frightened cry. 

Phil heard the cry and came up the stairs 
in leaps. He pushed Sam aside and gathered 
Margie into his arms. Sam stopped to pick 
up the coin that Margie had dropped and 
then, miserable and white-faced, followed 
Phil downstairs. 

“Call your mother,” said Phil as he laid 
Margie on her bed. 

One by one the family appeared in the 
upper hall, but it was Bridget that got Margie 
into bed. Mrs. Carter turned to her husband. 
“You see,” she said; she was as white as Sam. 

“I’m going for my father,” Phil said. “I'll 
have him here in a jiffy, Mr. Carter. Will you 
telephone him I’m coming? I have the car 
here.” 

Phil ‘went down the stairs three at a time 
and jumped into his automobile. 

Forgotten, Sam stole back into his room. 
His heart was heavy. His one thought now 
was to restore the gold as Margie had told 
him to do. If it was not found in his pos- 
session, perhaps they could not send him to 
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a voice she had never heard before 


jail. He opened his door a crack and peered 
out. Uncle Brown’s door was closed; there 
was no chance now. 

Then Sam heard the doctor come in and 
Bridget go downstairs. Presently Uncle Brown, 
leaving his door ajar, followed her down the 
stairs and tapped at Eben’s door. That was 
Sam’s chance. 

Silently he crept out into the hall, but half- 
way to his goal he stopped; his mother came 
out of Margie’s room. She was crying, but 
she spoke with a new self-possession. 

“Sam, can you help me? I can’t leave 
Margie. Can you get Julie and Benny some 
supper and put them to bed? Oh, there’s Julie 
crying now. Go and keep them quiet.” 

_ “All right,” Sam said gruffly and went to 
his unaccustomed task. Phil was downstairs 
waiting, but he did not look at Sam as he 
passed; and Sam went on without speaking 
to find the children. He did not prove an 
affable nursemaid, but by threats instead of 
cajoleries he did keep them quiet. He fed 
them and got them to bed. When he came out 
of Benny’s room he saw that Uncle Brown’s 
door was still open, but at that moment Dr. 
Field appeared and spoiled his second oppor- 
tunity. The doctor looked grave. 

“Is she —” stammered Sam. 

“She’s conscious again,” the doctor said, 
“and she’s going to get well if I have any- 
thing to say about it; but it’s going to be a 
fight. We must have a place to put a nurse. 
Whose room is this?” 

“Mine.” 

“Then go downstairs and tell Phil to find 
me a nurse somewhere—it won’t be an easy 
task—and bring her here. And tell him you’re 
going with him to stay at our house while 
your room is occupied.” 

“I don’t want to go,” remonstrated Sam. 

“Tt isn’t a time to consider what you want. 
Get together what you need and, if you care 
anything at all for your sister, don’t waste any 
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more time about it. I’ll go downstairs and 
speak to Phil myself while you get your things 
together.” 

Sam went into his room. There was no use 
in trying to put back the money while the 
house was so full of people that some one was 
turning up every minute. And it would be 
foolish to carry it with him if he was going 
to Phil’s. He dropped the purse into an old 
shoe on the floor of the closet and went 
stolidly downstairs to join Phil. But as he 

Margie’s closed door he caught his 
breath sharply. 

Without a word Phil accepted Sam’s com- 
panionship and did not speak until he stopped 
in front of the Brewster door. “You can stay 
here if you want to till I come back, or you 
can go over to our house and go to bed.” 

“Tl go to bed,” Sam said. 

Phil, still silent, took Sam in to Mrs. Field 
and left. him with her while he came back 
to the Brewsters’ and told his story. “Want to 
come nurse hunting with me, Johnny?” he 
ended. 

“Sure,” Jack answered. 

“T thought you hated Eben,” observed Nan. 

“Ty do.” 

“Then what do you want to help him for?” 

“We always want to help people in trouble 
whether we like them or not,” Dolly an- 
swered. 

“T don’t,” Jack protested as he laced his 
shoes. “If it were Eben I wouldn’t go a step. 
But Margie’s a different matter.” 

Dolly smiled at him. “I know better,” she 
said. ‘““You’d go just the same for Eben.” 

“T wouldn’t,” Jack declared vehemently. 

“You always believe everybody is good at 
bottom, don’t you, Dolly?” Phil asked. 

“Yes, I believe it’s there somewhere.” 

“Not Eben,” said Jack, tying his last knot. 

“Ves,” insisted Dolly. 

“Not Sam,” declared Phil. 

“Sam especially,” answered Dolly. “He's 
only a little boy really.” 

Jack found his hat, and Phil followed him 
out. Dolly’s words stuck. He had adopted 
Sam as a protégé and then done nothing but 
scorn him. 

Sam himself, .dumbly repentant and un- 
happy, was going to bed at that moment in 
the Field guest room, sure that doom awaited 
him, for had he not seen Uncle Brown go 
down to tell his father that the gold pieces 
were gone? They would search and find them 
in his room, and he would go to jail, and 
Margie would die. There was no way to avert 
the disaster. 

Uncle Brown had gone downstairs and 
knocked at Eben’s door, as Sam had heard. 
At Eben’s summons the old man. went in. 
ai closed a book that had been open before 

im. 

“I’ve come to say,” Mr. Brown remarked, 
“that as I occupy your only guest room I 
shall probably be in the way for the present, 
and I'll be glad to change my quarters till you 
straighten out again.” Then he added abruptly, 
“You have my sympathy, Carter.” 

Eben looked at him as if he had not com- 
prehended his meaning. He knew that, tired 
out with an unnecessary party, Margie had 
fainted, but the event had made less impres- 
sion on his mind than his own act of paying 
Bridget with money that belonged to some 
one else. That Uncle Brown was now offering 
him sympathy Eben took only as irony. It 
was Uncle Brown’s way of “putting on the 
screws.” 

“T can make good with a little time,” Eben 
said. “I have securities I can sell.” 

“Don’t talk about money now,” expostu- 
lated the old man. “Whatever you need is at 
your disposal while Margie is ill. Give her 
everything she needs.” 

“Ts she really ill?” Eben asked, trying to 
recover himself. Perhaps after all Mr. Brown 
did not know about the embezzled money. 
He might still be able to pull out. 

“JT should think she was ill enough to alarm 
any father,” Uncle Brown said dryly and 
looked at Eben with a pucker between his 
shrewd eyes, wondering not only why Eben 
showed so little concern about Margie but 
also what might be the meaning of his remark 
about selling securities. Then he remembered 
Eben’s look of relief when, a little time before, 
he had spoken about his lost gold pieces in- 
stead of something else that Eben had evi- 
dently dreaded. His thoughts went back to his 
talk that afternoon with Dr. Field. 

“Dr. Field tells me that you have fifty 
thousand in charge for your wards,” he said 
at a venture, and when Eben shifted abruptly 
in his chair Mr. Brown knew that he had 
found the topic that Eben had feared. 

“Yes,” Eben answered. He wanted to resent 
an unwarranted question, but he dared not. 

“Is it already tied up?” Mr. Brown went 
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on. “If you have not found a profitable in- 
vestment I can put you in the way of a good 
thing.” 

Eben moistened his lips. “It is invested.” 

“T feared so when I learned to-day that you 
had sent the boy his first dividend.” 

Eben picked up a paper cutter and exam- 
ined it intently. He searched his mind for a 
topic that would serve to turn the conversa- 
tion naturally, but he could not think of one. 

Mr. Brown watched him and spoke again 
as. if meditating. “I didn’t quite get what 
interest the five hundred dollars stood for. 
Was it four per cent quarterly or six per cent 
six times a year? I presume the latter; you 
wouldn’t take four per cent now unless it was 
from Liberty bonds. Perhaps you put the 
money into Liberty bonds?” 

“No,” Eben said. 

“Then you are arranging that the Brewsters 
shall have five hundred dollars every second 
month? That handling must be rather incon- 
venient for you, and I think it would be just 
as convenient for them to take it quarterly 
or even semiannually. Would you think me 
impertinent if I asked what you put the 
money into?” 

A knock at the door saved Eben from hav- 
ing to answer. It was opened to Dr. Field. 

“Margie wants to speak to you, Mr. Car- 
ter,” he said. 

As Eben rose he made so great an effort to 
hold his self-control that his face lost all ex- 
pression. He was convinced now that Mr. 
Brown knew what he had done, and that he 
would get no mercy from him. 

The doctor, stung by what he thought 
Eben’s coldness, spoke again sharply. “I must 
tell you that your daughter is dangerously ill. 
I warned you more than once that she was 
too delicate to do hard work, and you have 
chosen to disregard my warning. I hope it is 
not too late, but if we pull her through it will 
be by dint of indefatigable care and tender 
nursing. I have sent for a nurse. The child has 
something now on her mind that she will tell 
only to you. Listen to her, but be careful not 
to excite her.” 

Eben and the doctor went out and left Mr. 
Brown alone. He rose to follow them but 
stopped at Eben’s desk. The book that Eben 
had closed when Mr. Brown entered was his 
check book. Mr. Brown hesitated only an 
instant before he opened it. The record was 
all there: the check to Edward Fitch for fifty 
thousand dollars, Mr. Brown’s deposit, the 
check to Jack, the last check to Bridget. 

Upstairs Eben went alone into Margie’s 
room. Her eyes met his as he entered, eyes 


big and fearful and threatening. She seemed: 


to be nothing but eyes, so frail and trans- 
parent had her face become. He caught his 
breath sharply. She was his child, his elder 
daughter, the light of the house, the one thing 
he loved; and he thought he was going to 
lose her. 

4 Ms ather,” she whispered as he knelt by her 
ed. 

“Yes, Margie,” he answered in a voice she 
had never heard before. 

“Father,” she repeated, “don’t let Sam go 
to jail whatever he does. Promise me.” 

“Tl promise you,” he answered, bewildered. 

“You won’t let Uncle Brown send him?” 

“No one shall touch him.” 

The deadly fear faded from her eyes, and 

she smiled faintly. “Thank you, father. Now 
I'll try to go to sleep. I’m so tired. Sam didn’t 
mean to be bad. He'll give them back. Kiss 
me.” 
_ Eben kissed her. He stood a moment look- 
ing down at the white facé in its nest of dark, 
tossed hair and then went back to his study, 
which was now empty, and shut himself in. 

As he sank heavily once more into the chair 
before his desk he noticed for the first time a 
single white carnation in a vase. Margie had 
put it there. The sight of the white flower 
brought back the white face upstairs, and 
from somewhere in his memory there arose 
the words that Uncle Brown had spoken weeks 
ago about the real and the unreal. It had 
seemed sentiment to him then; now it seemed 
a truth that changed all the values of life. 

Money, self-satisfaction, a reputation for 
clever business, had been the real things to 
him all his life; to Margie the real had been 
love and joy and unselfishness. And who was 
the richer now? Not Eben. He had thrown 
away the love and the joy of life in order to 
gain the fool’s gold that was even now slip- 
ping through his fingers. Mr. Brown knew, 
and he was not the sort of man to deal gently 
With sinners. Eben had lost both the real and 
the unreal. He was left destitute. 

And he had ruined his family. In astonish- 
ment Eben realized that he loved them all, 
Juliet and Sam and Benny and Julie and the 
baby and Margie. They were his to care for 
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and protect. Why had he not let Margie 
teach him how to love while he had her? 

He took the white flower from the vase 
and touched it to his lips, which suddenly 
trembled. His other white flower lay upstairs 





almost lifeless because he had neglected to 
care for it. Was there no way he could keep 
her! 

Without knowing how he got there Eben 
was on his knees. “O Lord!” he cried. “I 
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never in my life learned how to pray. Punish 
me now as I deserve, take all I own; but 
please spare me this one little child.” 
Eben had found his soul. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS 
een ae 


Ly Frederick O'Brien 


F you search the charts by which men of 
I the sea steer their ships in the thousand 

trade currents of the world you will find 
that the Marquesas Islands are as far away 
from the business of the earth as they are from 
its tourist travel. They are dots upon the maps 
of Oceania, that vast stretch of water between 
twenty degrees north and forty degrees south 
of the equator and in longitude one hundred 
degrees east and one hundred and thirty de- 
grees west. 


Upon the ordinary map part of that im- 
mensity seems crowded with ‘islands. But the 
South Pacific Ocean, as it is called, is a great 
desert of water with but few oases of land, 
and at the top of that ocean are the Mar- 
quesas, the most exquisite, the most melan- 
choly, the most mystifying eyots of the globe. 

Without cable or wireless, far from the 
track of steamships, unvisited to-day except 
by the dancing schooners of the South Sea 
traders, and with the remnant of their people, 
a few hundred persons, dying of sheer weari- 
ness of the changed conditions of their lives, 
they once were the home of a hundred thou- 
sand Polynesians, magnificent in body, free 
in soul, laughing and brave, savage replicas 
of the ancient Greeks of whom Homer sang, 
and who fashioned the most beautiful things 
the world has ever known. 

The Marquesas are a dozen islands, each 
perhaps half a hundred miles from another, 
volcanic in formation, with iron-bound coasts 
of sheer rocks, except in the tiny bays, and 
with towering hills and ridges, which cut all 
the habitable space into small valleys. Walled 
in by the steep sides of those separating bar- 
riers, the people were divided into tribes as 
were the Indians of America and, like them, 
developed that most hateful of indulgences, 
internecine warfare. Like the red man, the 
Marquesan grew up to be a warrior; his main 
ambition was to slay some one outside his 
tribe; his reward was the glory songs about 
the fire. But in one respect he differed terribly 
from the American Indians, for, whereas the 
Sioux, the Apache or the Yaqui hung the scalp 
of his foe on his belt and buried his body or 
left it for the vultures, the Marquesan cooked 
and ate the empty tenement of his enemy’s 
spirit and round the oven chanted of his valor. 

The Marquesan was a cannibal, and I have 
dined with and chatted with now amiable 
men, merry hosts and wonderful hunters, who 
have done that evil often in the old days. Yet 
you must remember that even that custom, or 
vice, horrible as it is, once covered the globe. 
Only the gradual progress of thousands of 
years has eliminated it from civilized com- 
munities. The Spanish found it in Mexico; 
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it exists to-day in the Solomons as a practice 
of money-making; and in Africa it takes the 
lives of thousands yearly. With the Mar- 
quesans such feasts expressed the triumph of 
battle or of cunning and dishonor to the out- 
lander. 

The Marquesans brought that fearful ele- 
ment of depravity from their old home, a 
home the mystery of which puzzles science 
to-day as it has done since more than a cen- 
tury ago when geographers and ethnologists 
began to dispute about it. Many followers of 
other branches of research have come into the 
discussion, geologists and philologists, histo- 
rians and romanticists. Perhaps linguists can 
find the solution. 

Spanish ships sailing under the patronage 
of the Marquis of Cafiete first touched at 
the islands more than three hundred years 
ago and named them Marquesa, after the 
title of his wife. They excited interest in the 
United States when Captain Porter of our 
navy in 1813 seized them for a brief period 
and put up the Stars and Stripes where the 
French flag now flies. I have been on the very 
spot where that bold follower of Paul Jones 
planted his liberty pole a hundred and eight 
years ago and buried in the ground an iron 
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box with his proclamation of possession in 
the name of President James Madison. 

Porter found the Marquesans in the stone 
age. Metal was unknown to them except for 
the knives or the pots that the occasional 
whaling ship brought. To-day any metal box 
or cooking utensil is called there teepottee, 
because the first things of the kind they ever 
saw were teapots in the hands of the English 
or the American seamen. The stone age, re- 
member, had passed tens of thousands of 





years ago in Europe. It preceded the bronze 
age, and it was gone before the first man 
wrote even a rude mark upon the wall of his 
cave. But the knives and the hatchets of the 
Marquesans were of stone or shell or of bam- 
boo. They had never made a piece of pottery. 
They used gourds, calabashes of carved wood, 
leaf cups and stone jars. They caused fire with 
the friction of wood on wood. 

Yet they had a rude surgery and with stone 
instruments even trepanned the human skull. 
They had the most beautiful art of tattooing 
the body; and in the hardest of woods they 
carved admirable vessels, canoes, paddles, stilts 
and house ornaments. They had no written 
language, nor could they count above a few 
score specifically; but they suggested larger 
numbers by repetitive words, such as teeny, 
teeny for very many and teeny, teeny, teeny 
for a startling number and teeny, teeny, teeny 
and so on ad infinitum for the stars in the 
heavens or for the enemies they had defeated. 

They are of the white, or Caucasian, race, 
and a century ago, before the vices brought 
by commerce began to decimate and degrade 
them, they were the handsomest race extant. 
Their government was communal without 
king or overlord, but with wise men for coun- 
cil and for sorcerers and brave men for lead- 
ers in war. They tolerated no junkerism or 
kaiserism and literally kicked out of office 
and power fellows of the Prussian type and 
threw down gods who failed to bring the 
good that the priests asked for. 


They dwelt in delightful friendship one’ 


with another within the tribe; kindness was 
their most distinguishing quality, and the love 
of children was developed as nowhere else in 
the world. Yet they never brought up their 
own children; each household gave away its 
own and adopted those of other parents. 

In common they built their public houses, 
temples, clubs and forts. If a man erected a 
residence for himself, his neighbors all helped 
him. Their amusements were free and com- 
mon; the dances and the chants, the story- 
telling and the exhibitions of skill with stilts, 
spear or sling were all part of the community 
life, as were the skill of the doctors and the 
wizardry of the magicians. 

A Marquesan rises about six o’clock in the 
morning and in his pareu, or loin cloth, of 
scarlet hastens to the brook near his house. 
There he bathes for a quarter of an hour and 
then returns to his home to aid in the work. 





The men and the women have always been 
companions, sharing the labors of gathering 
the breadfruits and the cocoanuts, laying down 
the breadfruits in the pits to make popoi, and 
preparing birds, fish or pigs for food. 

After the noon meal the family takes a 
siesta. On piles of mats between two felled 
cocoanut trees within the house they sleep 
upon their backs, with the under sides of their 
knees over the outer trunk, and with their 
feet touching or almost touching the floor. In 
the afternoon they may gather fruit, gossip 
and smoke their pipes or perhaps swim in the 
sea, and at dark they take their nets, rods and 
lines for the fishing. In depths and currents 
of the bay or of the sea that have been tested 
by long experience they anchor their canoes 
or paddle or drift and angle or spread their 
nets for the many kinds of fish that abound. 

At one or two o’clock, usually laden with 
fish, they return for the heaviest and the most 
enjoyed meal of the twenty-four hours. Their 
lanterns glow on their stone paepae, their 
voices ring in their staccato conversation or 
are lifted in the universal chants of achieve- 
ment and of past glories. 

Whence did they come, these curious Mar- 
quesans? And when did they invade those 
lone and affrighting distances of blue water? 
Did they once populate a huge continent that 
stretched from the coasts of Asia toward 
South America, a Pacifis to match the Atlan- 
tis of Plato, a lost world equaling that which 
lay over against the pillars of Hercules? Are 
the Marquesas the tops of that submerged 
continent or land bridge which stretches its 
crippled form along the floor of the Pacific 
Ocean for thousands of leagues—Pacifis, the 
epic of which awaits the singer, a mystery not 
to be solved by the mere physicist ? Its cryp- 
tograms await the discovery of a new Rosetta 
stone. There are great monuments, graven ob- 
jects, hieroglyphics, customs and language, 
island peoples with suggestive legends; and 
all perhaps are remnants of a migration from 
Asia or from Africa before Europe was peo- 
pled thousands of years later, a race that was 
lost to history from the stone age until three 
hundred years ago. 

Over that land bridge, perhaps, ventured a 
Caucasian people, the dominant blood in Poly- 
nesia to-day, and when the continent fell from 
the sight of sun and stars, except in those 
spots that are now the mountainous islands, 
the survivors, like the Marquesans, were iso- 
lated for ages. 

Thus they were preserved, with their whole 
culture the memory of that far time when, 
though perhaps millions perished, their small 
group was left to live. Or, and the mind grows 
warm at the alternatives presented by the 
imagination, are the Polynesians the descend- 
ants of hardy adventurers who pushed out 
into the unknown seas from Europe or from 
Asia and who, without compass or chart, 
driven by storms under stars they had never 
seen, followed their fate until it led them 
to that land of fortune where the breadfruit 
tree drops loaves, where the cocoanut palm 





gives both milk and meat and where a gentle 
and lovable sea furnishes fish in abundance? 

However it may be, let the men of science 
settle it; but I would that you knew how much 
stimulating experience of an almost extinct 
simplicity, how many thrilling hours of study 
of a passing race, and how many days and 
nights of happiness I had under the Southern 
Cross in the Land of the War Fleet. 

It is a land for boys and for girls, a land 
where the elders are as children and where the 
days fly in catching fish, in hunting wild boar 
or the wild bull, in madly riding the roaring 
breakers in Atuona Bay or in paddling or 
sailing from island to island and where the 
nights pass in the dreamless sleep of contented 
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and joyous human beings. For months I 
roamed with Exploding Eggs, my fifteen- 
year-old companion, with Vanquished Ojten, 
my little girl friend, with Weaver of Mats 
and with Little Breeches and also with that 
prince of chiefs, Seventh Man Who Is So 
Angry He Wallows in the Mire. 

At eventide when the Pleiades—the Eyes 
of the Little People they called that constella- 
tion—rose to take their appointed place in the 
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star-dusted sky we sat round the coral stones 
of our ovens and talked of everything. 

They must know about my island. How far 
was it away? 

I said, “A breadfruit season.” 

“Ow-way! That is far. And you say that 
they have no bamboo there? Ow-way! How 
can they live? Nothing to build of, no mate- 
rial for outriggers of canoes, no flooring, no 
water pipes, no baskets! Ow-way! No bam- 
boo shoots to eat, no fishing rods and no 
tabasheer (the secretion of the bamboo joints, 
which is used for medicine in fevers) !” 

They said “Ow-way!” many times, and I 
realized how different are standards of wealth 
and of necessity. 

I tried to tell them of elevators and of auto- 
mobiles, but they scratched their glossy black 
heads and said that it gave them a headache 
to think of such impossibilities. 

“And breadfruit?” they asked. 

I was smitten with humility. 

We had taken the green globes, pitted like 
golf balls and as large as indoor baseballs, 
and, roasting them on our red-hot coral stones, 
had cut them open and found the interior a 
creamy white, mealy like a potato and much 
like bread of the kind our grandmothers made, 
We had broiled our fish or had dipped them 
raw into our sauce of lime juice and sea water 
and had eaten them as you do a banana, hold- 
ing on by the tail and with the head first 
entering our hungry mouths. We had cooked 
our mountain plantains in the ground in a 
sealed oven of earth, and we had poured our 
wine of nature from the fresh cocoanuts, 
which contain a quart of a delicious, cool 
beverage. 

I told them then of our soda fountains, of 
sundaes and of sherbets, of ice creams and of 
ginger ale; but Vanquished Often and Ex- 
ploding Eggs looked at me reproachfully, for 
they thought at such times that I seemed 
homesick; and so I had to say that if I were 
walking down the narrowest street in the hot- 
test part of my island—the United States— 
on the hottest day in the year at noon I 
should wish to have a drink — 

“Of what?” Seventh Man Who Wallows 
said fiercely. 

Vanquished and Exploding moved uneasily, 
and I told the truth. 

“Of a big cocoanut from the Marquesas 
Islands,” I said, and everyone laughed and, 





SEVENTH MAN SPINS 
A STORY 


being assured that I intended to stay indefi- 
nitely, began to talk of other things of in- 
terest. 

The Polynesian is one of the best swim- 
mers I have known. When I lived in Hawaii 
I saw arrive at Waikiki beach a Hawaiian 
who had fallen off a schooner many miles at 
sea and who had been picked up twenty- 
eight hours after being missed. During all that 
time he had been in the water without sup- 
port, without plank or oar or stick. For more 
than a day and a night that Hawaiian had 
kept afloat, often sleeping for hours, he said, 
and half conscious much of the time. He ex- 
plained that he woke very often when water 
entered his mouth. I have seen a Marquesan 
woman with a baby on her back jump from 
the deck of a schooner and without fear 
of the consequences swim ashore in safety 
through the breakers. The legends of the 
Marquesas are full of such feats. They have 
no tales of such heroes as the runner of Mar- 
athon, Paul Revere or Guynemer, for in 
ancient days the land was to them only the 
hedged-in valley in which they dwelt, and 
often they did not leave it in their lifetimes. 
But the water was as free as enemies and 
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storms left it; and, since their land was con- 
stricted, they had always made the bays and 
the ocean their medium of movement and of 
pleasure. 

Seventh Man Who Wallows, that courteous 
friend who, alas! in anger had bitten off the 
nose of Severin, the French gendarme, spun 
a story, true and as strange as truth. 

His father had lived, as he had lived, in the 
valley of Vai-Tahu, in the island of Tahuata. 
A whaling ship came there from Newbeddi- 
fordimass, Seventh Man said, and his father 
was persuaded to go aboard and pilot the ship 
out of the bay. Once out, he suggested that 
he should enter his canoe, which was being 
tewed beside the bark from New England, 
and return home with his fee of salt meat, 
plum preserves and a few whales’ teeth for 
ornaments. But the skipper was a Yankee of 
sardonic humor. He said that the Marquesan 
must stay on board, for he intended to cruise 
for whales in that vicinity, and the aborigine 
was needed as pilot and would be helpful in 
cutting up the catch and in working about 
the deck. 

Seventh Man’s father was enraged, but he 
had no remedy for the situation. For weeks 


the bark had poor luck, and during all that 
time the Marquesan exile suffered exceedingly. 
He thought of his family and of their alarm 
and grief, and he sadly missed his breadfruit 
and his fish. But ever as he waited he 
watched. 

One day the cry came from the crow’s nest: 
“There she spouts!” 

A boat was launched and into it with four 
others got the father of Seventh Man. They 
sailed about, pulled oars and finally drove a 
harpoon into the whale. 

The huge mammal sounded, took down a 
great length of line, rose as of necessity in 
fifteen minutes, was harpooned again and 
then, turning on its would-be slayers, struck 
the boat with its tail and shattered it to 
pieces. 

Several of the white sailors were killed or 
knocked senseless by the blow, but the Mar- 
quesan became entangled in the harpoon line 
and was dragged through the water by the 
now fast-moving whale. 

“My father was a mighty man,” said Sev- 
enth Man. “He caught the line and pulled 
himself along it until he reached the whale’s 
back. He rode that, holding to the harpoon, 
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and stayed upon its back until it again sub- 
merged. Then he swam about and found a 
piece of wreckage from the boat. He saw 
nothing else. The bark had disappeared. 

“Four days my father swam with that piece 
of wood and without food. Then he reached 
the island of Nukahiva and finally his own 
valley.” 

“Did that Newbeddifordimass captain come 
to Vai-Tahu beach again?” I asked. 

“Ae!” replied the Marquesan chief slowly. 
“He came in two years, my father said. He 
came ashore to see about wood and water.” 

“He had courage,” I said musingly, know- 
ing what Vai-Tahu was then. 

“He did not take it away with him,” an- 
swered Seventh Man Who Wallows. “My 
father’s tribe ate him, and I inherited his belt. 
He had a bad koekoe, a wicked spirit.” 

I have thought to go back to those wonder- 
ful Marquesas Islands, but at night when I 
am in a half-waking state through my mind 
runs the words the poet wrote when he read 
my book: 

Dear, winsome cannibals, I sit 
And brood upon the ills you suffer! 


T’ll come and cheer you up a bit — 
When I am just a little tougher 
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[ saw his head turn slowly as if he were watching for some one 


T was just a thread of blue smoke. I saw 
it rising through the tops of the trees and 
caught a whiff of it, for the weather was 

calm, and I was flying low. I guessed that 
campers had built the fire, probably some 
solitary hunter or trapper. The place, which 
was far away in the wilderness that clothes 
the west slopes of the Cascade Range, was 
miles and miles from any settler’s clearing. 

The smoke did not give me much concern, 
for a hunter usually puts out his camp fire. 
I wondered whether the man had heard the 
aéroplane and had seen me passing over. An 
airman patrolling for forest fires was a new 
thing at that time. 

The next day I saw smoke in the same place 
and again the following day. The camper was 
evidently there for more than a night, or per- 
haps he had gone and neglected to extinguish 
his fire, and it was smouldering in the scurf. 
The smoke was a tiny thread rising gradually, 
just the sort that such a fire would make. 

Ajiter seeing it there the third day I thought 
I ought to investigate. Making a landing, 
however, is still the worst difficulty the fire 
patrol has to contend with, for the forests 
offer few smooth level places. I glanced down- 
ward. To the west toward the Pacific there 
was nothing except dense forest. To the east 
the land was less heavily wooded, but broken 
and rising in rocky ridges toward the high 
peaks of the range. Flying at a height of five 
or six hundred feet above the woods, I started 
off to the north, but still saw no open coun- 
try until I had gone three or four miles. Then 
I espied what seemed to be a tract of bare, 
mossy ledges along the top of a broad ridge. 
After flying back and forth over it twice, I 
took my bearings and volplaned to it. The 
moss beds. made a fair landing place, and I 
got down without much of a jolt. 

After making the aéroplane secure, getting 
out my compass and taking bearings again, 
I started to tramp back through the woods 
to where I had seen the smoke. Walking, I 


will explain here, is not at present my strong- 
est point. While flying in France I received 
a wound that left my right leg two inches 
shorter than the other and weak into the bar- 
gain. After going a few steps I turned back 
and got an automatic pistol from the locker; 
for there are grizzlies in those forests. 

It proved a long, tiresome walk. I got off 
the line to the place where I had seen the 
smoke and went to the east of it. Finally, I 
smelled the smoke and then, following my 
nose, entered a glen, or basin, among the huge 
rocks. Aware now from the strong odor that 
I must be close to the fire, I called out sev- 
eral times. Getting no reply, I went on and 
immediately came to a camping place that 
greatly aroused my curiosity. No one was 
astir about it, but a fire was smouldering 
under several kettles in a long, carefully con- 
structed fireplace of flat stones coated with 
dry mud; and I saw a copper pipe that con- 
nected one of the kettles with a coil in a tub 
of water. The other end of the coil led to a 
stone jug set between two logs several yards 
away. I had come upon an illicit still! 

But that was not the only object of interest 
in the quiet glen. Near by was a small stone 
fireplace with an earthenware retort, or cru- 
cible, set in it, and close to it stood a bin of 
charcoal. The smaller fireplace was beneath 
a thick, thatched roof of boughs, which shel- 
tered a workbench on which I saw a vise, 
several files, various other tools and many 
shining disks and bars of metal. I had stum- 
bled not only on a still but on a counterfeit- 
ing shop. 

Where were the counterfeiters? I listened. 
There was no sound except the trickle of 
water in a little brook that ran through the 
glen. Were they off hunting? That seemed 
likely. Beneath another thatched shed close 
by hung the remains of a quarter of venison; 
and as I was stealing away from the camp I 
saw still another thatched shed containing 
four bunks with blankets, several rifles and 


a whole heap of soiled canvas United States 
mail sacks with padlocks. Every mail sack 
had been slashed open! 

All those details my eyes took in at a 
glance while I was getting away as fast as 
possible from the place. Plainly it was a 
stronghold of counterfeiters and train robbers 
who were also distilling intoxicants with 
which to cheer themselves after their raids. I 
dared not risk being caught. 

Thanking my lucky stars that the men had 
happened to be away when I came upon the 
place, I started to go back to the aéroplane. 
My intention now was to fly to a forestry 
station as quickly as possible and take meas- 
ures for capturing the fellows—and a good 
job done, better indeed, or at least a good dea! 
more exciting and spectacular, than putting 
out a fire. 

On my way I could not help wondering 
again whether they had heard the aéroplane. 
I had made a circuit about the place, and it 
seemed that they must have heard the exhaust 
of the motor, for I was not more than five 
hundred feet above the tops of the trees. But 
apparently they had not heard me, and I con- 
jectured that they must have been hunting 
game at a distance. 

In the thick pine forest I got off my proper 
course again and went astray for half a mile 
or so to the east of the open space where I 
had left the aéroplane; but finally I found 
the place and approached it from that side. 
Here were numerous tangled thickets, and I 
was just emerging on the open, mossy ledges 
when a slight sound caught my ear. I stopped 
short. Some one was at the aéroplane; but it 
might be an animal or a crow. After listening 
I crept a little nearer to a place where I could 
look through the boughs. There on its wheels 
stocd the aéroplane with the wings uptilted 
just as I had left it. But what had caused the 
noise? Partly rising for a better view, I sud- 
denly saw a man beneath the fuselage, facing 
the direction from which I would have come 
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if I had not lost my way. He was lying 
outstretched on the moss under the machine 
and had a carbine thrust through one of the 
wheels. I saw his head turn slowly as if he 
were watching for some one. 

That discovery put a wholly new aspect 
on the situation. It seemed clear to me now 
that the man was an outlaw, and that he and 
his friends had heard the aéroplane fly over 
them—probably they had heard me come 
down when the motor stopped—and, guess- 
ing that I had descended to investigate their 
smoke, had set off to stalk me. That explained 
why they were not at their camp. They had 
missed me doubtless because of the devious 
manner in which I had wandered in the 
woods. While I was at their camp they had 
found the aéroplane and, leaving one of their 
number to deal with me if I again evaded 
them, had gone forth to find me. 

What was I to do? The advice of my old 
flying master in France recurred to me: 
“When you meet a Hun plane don’t be in too 
great a hurry to do things. Bluff a bit and see 
what his game is going to be; then get in 
your own licks.” Though in practice that 
method will not always work, it is often suc- 
cessful. . 

Now I was in a quandary. The fellow had 
possession of my aéroplane, and at that very 
moment others of the gang were looking for 
me. My safest course seemed to be to try to 
reach a forestry station on foot. Even so they 
might guess what I would do and follow me. 

The nearest station of fire fighters was at 
the observation tower and camp at Poddum 
Mountain, which, I thought, must be about 
west by southwest from me and anywhere 
from fifteen to twenty miles away as the 
crow flies. It was not a pleasant jaunt for a 
lame man without food and with only a com- 
pass to guide him through dense forest! 
Moreover, it was near ‘sunset, and my leg 
already pained me so much that after going a 
few hundred yards down the slope I curled 
up beside a rock. I feared that my leg would 
give out altogether and leave me helpless. 

Every way I looked at it my predicament 
seemed bad, so bad indeed that I was much 
inclined to creep back up the slope, get as near 
as I could to the fellow watching at the aéro- 
plane and fight him for possession of it. He 
had a carbine, and I merely a pistol. But I 
thought that with good luck I might creep up 
within twenty yards of him among the low 
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evergreens on the north side and so “get the 
drop” on him before he saw me. It would 
be a desperate venture, too desperate. The 
chances were a good many to one that he 
would see and shoot me before I could crawl 
near enough to use the pistol effectively. 
Meanwhile the others might be returning. 

On second thought, however, I felt pretty 
sure that, judging from the time that had 
passed, the other outlaws must now be at 
their camp three or four miles away; they 
would have had just about time enough to 
reach it. I tried to guess what they were likely 
to be doing at that moment. Since they had 
again missed me, they would probably ap- 
proach the camp cautiously under the im- 
pression that I might be lurking about. Not 
finding me there, they would doubtless search 
carefully all about the place—the rocks, the 
rill and their sheds—for tracks or for other 
signs to show whether I had discovered their 
retreat. It would make all the difference in 
the world with them whether I had found it 
or had gone by it. 

I was pretty sure that I had left no tracks 
and concluded that they would watch round 
for a while. Then a ruse occurred to me. Pos- 
sibly the fellow at the aéroplane could be 
tricked into leaving it. He would be likely to 
do so if he thought that his friends had found 
me—found me and disposed of me. If I could 
make him think so he would naturally set off 
to join them. Trying to fool him would be 
risky, but my case was desperate. Keeping out 
of sight in the woods, I moved cautiously 
round to a point that I judged to be about 
in line between the aéroplane and the glen 
where the camp was situated. There the lofty 
fir and pine growth was quite dense; and 
after a glance about I lay down between a 
fallen tree trunk and a large stone and 
covered myself completely with yellow pine 
needles. Reaching up one hand, I fired a shot 
and after a moment two more close together; 
then I drew my hand out of sight and lay 
still. 

A whole minute passed. From the direction 
of the aéroplane I heard rapid footsteps ap- 
proaching. The fellow was coming! He had 
heard the shots and evidently thought that 
his comrades had killed me. The footsteps 
passed at a little distance, then paused. The 
man was evidently listening, looking round; 
but I dared not stir. After a moment or two 
I heard the steps again running on in the 

direction of the camp. I peeped out. The 

fellow was already out of sight, and I lost 

no time in scrambling to my feet and limp- 

ing back up the slope to the aéroplane. 

My fear was that the rascals had disabled 

the engine. I cranked it, and it started. 

The propeller whirred, the wheels turned, 

and with a bump, a jounce or two and a 

roar the machine raced over the mossy 

ledges and took the air gloriously, 

| swishing the tops of the border- 
i} ing bushes. 

I was scarcely a hundred feet 
above the tops of the trees when, 
ping! came a bullet on the engine 
case; then I thought another cut 
through the canvas of one wing. 
The fellow had heard me and had 
come running back through the 
woods. I think he fired twice 
rE more ; but I was fast leaving him 
‘j behind. 

Ah, but it was pleasant to be in 
the air again, free of the woods! 
| Twilight was gathering, but the 
a west was still bright. Within half 
an hour the lights at Poddum 
“field” came into view, and my 
adventures were over. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, I got back 
in rather bad shape; my leg gave 
me a good deal of trouble for 
several days afterwards. 

It was not found practicable 
until the next day to collect an 
armed party of foresters to go in 
quest of the outlaws, and when 
they surrounded the camp they 
found that the birds had flown. 


There was no sound except the 
trickle of water in a little brook 
that ran through the glen 








There is pothing quite 
like Tirro, the ideal 
mending tape. Its uses 
are multitudinous. 
Tirro sticks to any- 
thing and stays stuck. 
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Tirro is constantly be- 
ing used for new pur- 
poses. It would be 
impossible to list all 
the many ways it saves 
trouble and money. 


Tirro—The Trouble Ender 


A handy, waterproofed, sticky tape — 
sticks to everything 


Tirro, the ideal mending 
tape, is a welcome handy-andy 
in thousands of homes, offices 
and shops. 

It comes on a spool. It isa 
strong fabric tape. One side is 
coated with a clinging com- 
pound. It sticks to china, 
rubber, wood, metal, glass, 
anything. It is instantly ready, 
and is applied without heating, 
wetting or mussiness. 

Tirro is waterproofed before 


we coat it. Then the sticky 
material is viscous rubber. So 
it is both leak-proof and an 
insulation. 

Tirro stops leaks in raincoats, 
in leather, in umbrellas, in 
automobile tops, water pipes, 
hose, etc. 

Tirro wraps, binds, mends. 
One thickness or several gives 
the proper strength. It can be 
painted to match anything. It 
becomes a part of the article. 





Saves its cost many times over 


Tirro not only saves money, but it 
keeps things we have become attached 
to in service. Children’s toys, for in- 
stance. Or mending atear in a picture. 
(Put a bit of Tirro on the back.) It 
keeps tools in service. A _ broken 
jardiniere may be mended from the 


inside. Favorite books and music can 
be kept. Many articles would have to be 
replaced if it weren’t for Tirro. That’s 
why it has won such success. Once you 
buy a spool of Tirro, you, too, will find 
dozens of uses for it. You'll never be 
without it. It keeps indefinitely. 


The Ideal Mending Tape 


ia 
Water- Extra 
proofed Strong 


For Sale at All Druggist 


A FREE TRIAL STRIP 


Mail the coupon for a 12-inch free strip and our 
Book of a Thousand Uses if you're unacquainted 
with Tirro or want to test it. Or you can buy it at 
your druggist’s. It comes in two sizes and lengths. 
Prices in the United States: Large size, 1%-inch 
wide, 50c; medium size, %4-inch wide, 30c. 
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FREE TRIAL STRIP 


BAUER & BLACK 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Mail me strip of Tirro- ~also book. 
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King Boris of Bulgaria 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE WHO HAS not done his best has no right 
to say that opportunity has passed him by. 


How generous is Ocean! Who can Match 
The Gift of All the Fish that you can Catch! 


IS IT TIME you prize, O driver of an auto- 
mobile ?, Better lose a few minutes than the 
rest of your life. 


A JEST’S PROSPERITY lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue of him 
that makes it. So, to quote a quaint desk 
motto, “Always do right; it will please some 
and astonish everyone else.” 


MAGNETIC STORMS manifest themselves 
by their effect on electrical apparatus and are 
visible as the aurora polaris. Because such 
storms frequently coincide with sun spots, it 
is believed that the atmosphere of the earth is 
in some way ionized by the sun. The sun spots 
are believed to shoot huge charges of electrons 
into space as a shotgun discharges shot. When 
the earth gets into the path of such a bom- 
bardment we have auroral displays and other 
magnetic disturbances. 


IN USPALLATA PASS, in the snow-clad 
heights of the Andes, the point where the rail- 
way crosses the border line between Argentina 
and Chile, stands the famous Christos statue, 
the symbol of eternal peace between the two 
countries. The icy, merciless blasts of winter 
have bent the bronze cross, but at the base of 
the statue are these words: 
Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust 
than shall the people of Argentina and of Chili 
break the peace to which they have pledged 
themselves at the feet of Christ the Redeemer. 


ALASKA TO-DAY has fewer people than it 
had in 1910 or in 1900, but since the territory 
has always grown rapidly when business was 
dull in the States it is expected that the rec- 
ords of 1921 will show unusual progress. The 
government railway from Seward to Fair- 
banks is nearly done; coal mining and gold 
mining are going on, and so are the fisheries. 
A pulp mill has been built, and a number of 
new industries, like raising reindeer, have been 
started. There is plenty of room, for 54,899 
people in an area twice as big as Texas make 
only a sprinkling. 


SPURIOUS “ANTIQUE” furniture may be 
of any one of three kinds: a piece made up of 
bits of antique carving, panels and so forth; 
a real antique to which carvings or inlays have 
been added; or a piece that is only a copy. 
Ii is extremely difficult for an amateur to detect 
a clever imitation, especially if it belongs to 
one of the first two classes. Then why buy 
antiques? It is all a matter of taste; many old 
things have a beauty that time alone can give, 
though new things of good design and con- 
struction are just as useful and sometimes 
just as attractive. One thing is certain: a gen- 
uine antique of real quality is expensive. Per- 
haps the greatest pleasure for the ordinary 
person in buying antiques is that he has to 
buy one piece at a time and that one only 
after thinking it over carefully. 


THE FORMER GERMAN Southwest Africa, 
details for governing which under a mandate 
to the Union of South Africa have just been 
formulated by the League of Nations, is about 
the size of Texas, Arkansas and Connecticut 
together. It has one of the most barren and 
desolate coast lines in the world, which for 
ten or fifteen miles inland consists of sand 
dunes on which grows only the sparsest of 
desert vegetation. Behind the coastal strip of 
sand is an upland country that, though it 
will not support agriculture, is suited to stock 
raising. Hundreds of thousands of cattle, sheep 
and goats are raised there. Ranches are of 
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tremendous size, as were those in the old West 
of the United States, containing on the aver- 
age perhaps twenty-five thousand acres. In 
one place the strip of sand along the coast has 
proved astonishingly valuable, for in 1908 
diamonds were discovered there, and the strip 
is now producing one fifth of the world’s 


output. 
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RAILWAY WAGE CUTS 


N deciding that some two million railway 
workers must receive smaller wages than 
they have been getting during the last year 

or two the Railway Labor Board has taken 
an important step toward putting our trans- 
portation system on a normal business basis. 
Like every such decision the award is a com- 
promise. The workmen do not pretend to be 
satisfied and have taken counsel about oppos- 
ing it in the courts, and the railway managers 
are sure that the cut is not sufficient to restore 
the cost of operation to a proper sum. But it 
is a step in the right direction. 

Not, however, simply because it is a reduc- 
tion of wages. That in itself is a matter for 
regret. No one would desire the wages of rail- 
way men to be reduced if the high pay had 
justified ‘itself in practice or had proved an 
incentive to increased industry and efficiency. 
But the fact appears to be that the present 
wages cannot be paid from revenues based on 
rates that will maintain business, and it is 
certainly a fact that the number of tons of 
freight moved for each worker was less by ten 
per cent in 1920 than it was in 1917. The fig- 
ures are 250,997 tons for the earlier year and 
221,921 for the later. 

But the reduction of wages is not of serv- 
ice to business unless it makes possible the 
reduction of rates. Present rates, based on the 
labor cost made necessary by the national 
agreement between the government and the 
leaders of the labor unions, are so high that 
they turn business away from the railways. 
Mr. Kruttschnitt, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Southern Pacific, finds the 
situation so serious that he begins to wonder 
whether the railways can survive at all. He 
sees water transportation taking the bulky 
freight wherever it can possibly do it, and the 
motor truck taking the short hauls away from 
the railways. What is left, he is afraid, will 
not be enough for the roads to live on. 

It is hard to believe that Mr. Kruttschnitt 
is not unduly discouraged, but it is probably 
true that the railways cannot maintain their 
present rates and still keep a profitable share 
of the transportation business against the 
competition of steamboat and motor truck. 
To-day a good many of them are not earning 
the interest on their bonds in spite of the very 
high rates they charge—or rather because of 
those rates. The reduction in the pay of the 
men is justifiable so far as it helps the rail- 
ways to charge the public a fair price for their 
service and to get back the business that has 
disappeared. It remains to be seen whether 
the reduction is sufficient for that purpose. 
Such as it is, it is pretty certain to stand any 
attack upon it in the courts, especially if the 
attack is based on any dispute concerning 
the facts on which the decision was made. The 
courts may correct a government commission 
when it acts in any way contrary to law, but 
they are not likely to interfere with its judg- 
ment on matters of fact. 


og 
KING BORIS OF BULGARIA 


is announced from Sofia that King Boris 
of Bulgaria intends to visit the United 
States this fall. For all their royal dignity, 
kings are to an unusual degree subject to 
influences quite’ outside themselves, which 
may interfere with such a trip as Boris pro- 
poses, and it may be that he will not come 
after all. But if he does he should receive a 
hearty welcome. 

The young King is the son of a shifty sire— 
Ferdinand, who was known as the “fox of the 
Balkans”; but he must have inherited sounder 
qualities from his mother, who was a princess 
of Parma. He succeeded his father, who fled 
from his throne after the military catastrophe 
of 1918, at a moment when affairs were at a 
very difficult pass. But he has won the confi- 
dence and respect of the Allied powers and the 
loyalty and affection of his own people. He 
has accepted frankly the democratic basis on 
which alone Bulgarian royalty can now exist 
and has shown real ability in guiding his 
nation back into prosperity and into the good 
opinien of the world. 

The United States never declared war on 


Bulgaria. That was partly because our inter- 


ests and our dignity were not attacked by 


Bulgaria as they were by its German ally, and 
partly because of the traditionally kind feel- 
ing that exists between the two countries. The 
Bulgarians have never forgotten what they 
owe to America. Almost all the men who led 
in the struggle for Bulgarian independence of 
Turkey and a very large proportion of the 
men who have been leaders of the nation ever 
since were educated at Robert College in Con- 
stantinople, a famous institution founded by 
an American missionary, Cyrus Hamlin, and 
endowed by an American merchant, Christo- 
pher Robert. An American newspaper corre- 
spondent, J. A. MacGahan, aroused Europe 
to the atrocities of Turkish rule in the Bal- 
kans and did more than any other man to 
prepare the ground for the successful asser- 
tion of Bulgarian independence. The Bulga- 
rians have never forgotten those things. It is 
the wish of King Boris that his visit may be 
taken as an expression of the gratitude of his 
people for the help and the education that 
Americans have brought to them. Let us re- 
ceive him warmly, both because he comes 
with those gracious words on his lips, and 
because he is sincerely trying to lead his coun- 
try from the morass of debt and defeat into 
which his father dragged it back to a place 
of credit and confidence among the nations. 


og 


_ BEING LATE TO CHURCH 


OME people are born late and never quite 
contrive to catch up. They always rise 
just a little late in the morning, sigh over 

it, but are a little late to breakfast and to 
luncheon and to dinner, and just a little late 
in going to bed again. Either they are not 
aware of the existence of the clock, or it rep- 
resents a hopeless ideal, which they admire 
afar off, but which they long since gave up 
attempting to achieve. If by any chance they 
sometimes manage to meet the stern necessi- 
ties of trains and other inconvenient fixities, 
it is usually by the considerate assistance of 
friends. Those people are late to church as 
they are to everything else. We expect it and 
admit it and tolerate it and smile. 

But there is a very different class of persons, 
who are late when it suits their own conven- 
ience and not otherwise. Those people are per- 
fectly aware of the nature of promptness and 
the demands of time. If there is anything to 
be gained by punctuality, anything to be lost 
by tardiness, if a good bargain may be missed 
or a valuable contract go to a competitor, 
they arrive with the exactness of the clock. 
But when it is merely a question of others’ 
comfort it is another matter. At a directors’ 
meeting, or a dinner party, or a funeral, these 
persons of discriminating unpunctuality al- 
ways appear five or ten or fifteen minutes 
after the appointed hour, and a dozen or fifty 
of the more precise are incommoded. 

No doubt a good deal of valuable time is 
saved by the practice. On every public occa- 
sion some one is always late, and by being 
the last arrival you avoid waiting and will 
gain a few minutes that can be profitably 
employed elsewhere. All the same, one of the 
worst objections to unpunctuality is its abom- 
inable selfishness. You are piling up others’ 
waste minutes into hours to effect a small 
saving of your own. 

The people of deliberate tardiness are always 
late to church. After everyone else is seated 
and the service is well begun they walk in 
with leisurely indifference and seem to think 
they have honored God sufficiently by coming 
at all. 

Now, you are not obliged to go to church at 
all. If you do not go, you are the worst suf- 
ferer. But if you do go, a proper respect for 
the minister, for God and for yourself requires 
that you should be there and decently com- 
posed when the service begins. 
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THE WAR AGAINST WASTE 


HEN Mr. Hoover was at the head of 

the American Engineering Council he 

appointed a committee to study the 
question of waste in industry and to make 
recommendations for putting an end to it. 
That committee has now made its report. 
Since it is a ‘volume of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand words, we can call 
attention only to some of the most striking 
things in it, but it would be well if every busi- 
ness man, especially every business man who 
is engaged in manufacturing or building, 
would get a copy and read it through. 

Waste is traditional in America. Our very 
wealth, apparently inexhaustible and easily to 
be won from the soil, has encouraged in us 
habits of carelessness. We have never felt the 
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need of thrift and close management as the 
Europeans feel it; not many business men 
have clear. ideas about economics, however 
well instructed they may be technically or 
however successful they may be in market- 
ing their goods. But conditions are forcing 
the need of economy on our attention. We 
have passed our period of youthful irrespon- 
sibility. If we are to prosper and bear the bur- 
dens of the time without flinching, we must 
learn to stop squandering time and energy 
and money. 

The engineers’ committee finds that the 
waste in industry caused by differences be- 
tween employers and employees is not so 
great as is commonly supposed, and that it is 
much less than that caused by other influences 
that are not so conspicuous but that act with- 
out intermission. It finds that both capital 
and labor—or perhaps it is better to say both 
management and labor—must bear responsi- 
bility for the wasteful methods that bear fruit 
in high prices, inadequate supplies, confusion 
and unemployment. It believes, however, that 
by far the greater responsibility rests with 
management. 

The report asserts that management too 
often insists obstinately on old methods when 
better ones have been tried and proved practi- 
cal; that billions of dollars are tied up in idle 
equipment; that present sales policies often 
result in irregular and extravagant produc- 
tion; that the practice of canceling orders and 
returning goods is bad; that frequent changes 
of labor from shop to shop are a very serious 
cause of waste and loss; and that the dupli- 
cation of estimates and bids in the building 
trades is another important source of waste. 

The committee accuses both employer and 
employee of restricting production—the former 
by limiting the output of an industry in order 
to keep prices high, the latter by limiting the 
amount of work a man may do in order to 
keep wages up. Both practices lead to high 
prices, a diminishing demand and unemploy- 
ment. Employers sin when they engage in 
collusive bidding, and the labor unions sin 
when they forbid a man to do a fair day’s 
work or restrict too far the number of ap- 
prentices in a trade. 

Those are merely the bare outlines of the 
criticisms the committee makes of our na- 
tional industrial practices. Its recommenda- 
tions for improving the situation are quite as 
interesting. It asks for national services of 
information and statistics to keep business 
men aware of the current conditions of pro- 
duction, supply and employment. It wants a 
better policy concerning public health in order 
to reduce the tremendous economic loss that 
is caused each year by preventable disease. It 
recommends that a real effort be made to 
train and place those who are physically 
handicapped either congenitally or by acci- 
dent. It suggests that principles of standardi- 
zation be applied in every industry and as 
widely as possible, and it urges that a body of 
principles be agreed upon to govern the settle- 
ment of labor disputes. 

All in all it is a most interesting report, to 
which we have room only to call attention. 
Not everyone will think all its points well- 
made, but it is a painstaking and thorough 
discussion of a subject that directly or indi- 
rectly touches everyone in the country. 
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BOOKS AND READERS 


S an offset to the myriad abnormalities 
that we notice with regret in after-war 
conditions there is at least one hopeful 

change. The word comes from many public 
libraries that there is a sudden large increase 
in the circulation of books. In at least one 
important library that differs so little from 
others that its experience should be typical 
the increase in the first three months of this 
year has been fully one fifth. 

Librarians who have been asked how they 
account for the improvement give two prin- 
cipal reasons, but perhaps there are more than 
two. One reason is undoubtedly the high cost 
of books, which causes readers to refrain from 
buying and leads them to resort to the libra- 
ries. But that of itself is an inadequate expla- 
nation. It might be adequate if the booksellers 
were reporting bad business, but they are not. 
Their sales may not have increased, but neither 
have they seriously declined. Some persons 
who have been accustomed to buy books are 
doubtless reducing their purchases, but now 
as always there are fresh recruits to the great 
body of book buyers, and the gain from their 
trade offsets the loss of other customers. 

The chief increase in circulation comes not 
so much from new frequenters of the libraries 
as from a larger issue of books to the o'd 
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habitués. That is interesting and hopeful, but 
what is better—this is the experience of cer- 
tain libraries—is that the circulation tends 
more than usually toward sound and serious 
works—travel, history, biography, poetry, 
science, the useful arts. Fiction of course leads 
now as it always does, for the majority of 
readers resort to libraries for something that 
will amuse or entertain them. Nevertheless, 
the lead of fiction is decreasing. 

It is to be hoped that the changes that are 
taking place in the amount and quality of the 
reading that Americans do will continue and 
increase. If it does, authors will be stimulated 
to produce more and better work 


e 9 
POWER AND MAJORITIES 


ms HERE ought to be a law against it!” 

is an expression too frequently heard. 

So long as it is understood to mean 
nothing more than “Such a thing ought not 
to be done,” it can do no great harm. It is 
merely one way of expressing disapproval of 
what some one else is doing. But when voters 
and lawmakers take it literally and try to 
legislate against everything that any of them 
dislike they are certain to do a great deal of 
harm. He who happens to be in a minority 
on any question that affects his liberty will 
then find himself controlled by an unre- 
strained majority. Any citizen is liable to be 
forbidden to say or do something that does 
not happen to please the majority. Freedom 
of speech, freedom of consumption and free- 
dom of business cannot long survive in such 
conditions. 

In a democracy the majority has unlimited 
power—no monarch ever had greater; and as 
in a monarchy so in a democracy a constitution 
may place obstacles in the way of an abuse of 
power; but the obstacles are not insurmount- 
able, and a determined majority may disre- 
gard or remove them. At most they can do 
no more than compel a majority to go slow. 
If it were not for provisions in our Federal 
and state constitutions, the majority could 
curb freedom of speech and of the press and 
even disfranchise the minority as easily as 
it can regulate trade and commerce. Revo- 
lutionaries who would overthrow the govern- 
ment and the Constitution should ponder 
that. If it were not for that safeguard and the 
temperate use of power by majorities, the 
revolutionaries would not be allowed even to 
speak in public, nor, for that matter, would 
any other unpopular minority. But better 
even than written constitutions are the spirit 
of reasonableness and the habitual self- 
restraint of the people, for they lead majori- 
ties to use their power temperately. 

One of the best safeguards against the intem- 
perate use of power is the prudent habit of 
counting the cost of every proposed under- 
taking. The cost of the government’s repress- 
ing anything, especially anything that has 
earnest support, is so great and so far-reach- 
ing that the prudent citizen will not favor it 
unless the evil to be repressed is so definite 
and so great as to make it a matter of neces- 
sity to crush it. Repression requires the use of 
physical force, spying and arbitrary rules that 
work hardship to the innocent as well as to 
the guilty. Of course, when the citizen has 
carefully calculated the cost and voted to re- 
press a given abuse, he ought to bear his share 
of the cost and not try to shirk it, even 
though it leave its marks on his body. — 

To say that it may not pay to do a thing 
is not the same as saying that it is not desir- 
able that the thing be done. It may mean only 
that it is not worth what it will cost. That 
test should be applied to every problem of 
government regulation or repression. The op- 
ponent of any piece of government regulation 
is too often accused of believing that every- 
thing is working perfectly or that there is no 
need of a change. He may be merely the pru- 
dent man who counts the cost while his 
accusers are determined to get what they 
want regardléss of cost. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


E have few ruins in the United States 

for eager tourists to admire, but there 
are various interesting relics left by the pre- 
historic inhabitants of the country. Perhaps 
we ought to say “were,” for many of them 
have already been destroyed in order to make 
way for the industrial growth of neighboring 
towns or to get material for grading railway 
toadbeds. One of the most remarkable of the 
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great mounds erected, probably for religious 
purposes, by the people whom for lack of a 
better name we call the mound builders, stood 
within the limits of the city of St. Louis; it 
disappeared forever in 1869. A still more re- 
markable group of mounds stands in the 
bottom lands across the Mississippi River just 
east of East St. Louis—the so-called Cahokia 
mounds, There are nearly fifty of them of 
all sizes. The largest, the Monk’s Mound, is 
a thousand feet by seven hundred and covers 
sixteen acres. Those monuments of an ancient 
civilization are likely to be torn down to fur- 
nish ground for factory sites, for the district 


is one of the most rapidly growing industrial |, 


centres in the country. Those who want them 
preserved are trying to induce either the State 
of Illinois or a sufficient number of private 
citizens to acquire the land and keep it as a 
public park. Archzologists as a rule have 
neither so much money nor so much influence 
as enterprising manufacturing companies; but 
if a fair amount of public interest can be 
aroused the mounds may be saved. 


e 


HE Ulster Parliament was opened with 

appropriate ceremonies in the presence of 
King George and Queen Mary. Only the Un- 
ionist members are in regular attendance, but 
they number forty out of a total of fifty-two. 
The Dublin papers are jocose at the expense 
of the northern parliament, which they call a 
“toy parliament.” Meanwhile things look no 
better in the south and west. Ambushes and 
assassinations are reported daily. Cardinal 
Logue has advised the republican leaders to 
give up the attempt to gain independence by 
present methods and to confer with the Brit- 
ish government concerning peace on the basis 
of home rule; but there is nothing to show 
that his words have had much effect. 


oS 


HE British government has lately had a 

bargain sale of warships. No less than one 
hundred and thirteen, from the famous battle- 
ship Dreadnought, which gave its name for 
years to the most powerful type of ship ex- 
tant, to little torpedo boats were on the list. 
The Dreadnought, which was built only fif- 
teen years ago, brought fifty shillings a ton 
of actual displacement. Fifty shillings is about 
twelve dollars. The other ships presumably 
went cheaper. ° 


OME reforms of a democratic nature have 

been made in the Prussian schools since 
the war. For one thing the training of teachers 
has been taken over by the state, so that now 
young men and women from the poorer fam- 
ilies, if they have the ability, can fit them- 
selves to be teachers in the high schools and 
gymnasiums of the country. Formerly such 
positions were to be had only by persons of a 
higher class, who could pay for the academic 
training required. Outdoor sports are being 
encouraged, compulsory religious education 
has been abolished, and a real effort seems to 
be making to remove the social distinction 
between different types of schools that was 
an inevitable part of the old caste system of 
Prussia. ° 


REAT BRITAIN has decided that ad- 
ministering Mesopotamia as a British 
protectorate is too expensive. It has been cost- 
ing forty or fifty million pounds a year to keep 
the necessary soldiers in Mesopotamia. It is 
now proposed to cut those expenses to not 
more than two million pounds by setting up an 
Arab government in Bagdad, which if all goes 
well shall revive the culture and prosperity of 
the great days of the caliphs. The Emir 
Feisal, son of the King of the Hejaz, whom 
the French would not permit to occupy the 
throne of a restored Syria, is likely to be the 
sovereign of the new state. The circumstances 
surrounding the establishment of the King- 
dom of Mesopotamia will naturally make it 
friendly to Great Britain, and probably the 
Mohammedans in India will be more favor- 
ably disposed toward British rule on account 
of this tactful treatment of Arab ambitions in 
Mesopotamia. ° 


HE Republic of Peru is celebrating this 

year the centenary of its independence. 
The official ceremonies in connection with the 
event will begin next week with the opening 
of an industrial and commercial exposition at 
Lima, the starting of a number of important 
public works and the unveiling of statues of 
several of the national heroes. Peru was one 
of the provinces that owed their freedom from 
Spain to the talent and energy of Bolivar the 
Liberator, to whom, by the way, a statue was 
only a few weeks ago dedicated in New York. 
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Ma Busyboo, untiring, labors 

By day and night for needy neigh- 
bors; 

She keeps her shining scissors handy 

And makes all comers spick and 
spandy. 

Behold her trimming, clipping, 
dockin: 

A friend so . that he’s shocking. 





When greedy squirrels cram and stuft 
Their cheeks with more than nuts 


enough 
To wise Ba Busyboo they dash, 
Who, cntoenendion in a flash, 
With tweezers deft and little saws 
Relieves the overloaded jaws. 





3 
Young Bud and Susan Busyboo 
Unnumbered deeds of mercy do, 
As when in times of drought they 
succored 
A violet that the heat had puckered, 
With acornfuls of water slaking 
Its thirst, until their backs were 
aching. 
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A butterfly grown dusty-dim 
Knows well enough the cure for him, 
Flies straight to Artist Busyboo, 
Who mixes paints of every hue. 
Lo, in the twinkling of an eye, 

A renovated butterfly! 
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THE BUSYBOOS 


Verses by NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Drawings by MARGUERITE KAESELAU 


(You may not know the Busyboos who live in Lovely Wood, 


although t 
sho 


are such worthy folk that, if you don’t, you 
: Pa Busyboo, Ma Busyboo and Bud and little Sister Sue 


—all four chock-full of charity and clever, kind and good!) 





*Tis ever thus. Behold above ; 
Kind Ma and Bud in work of love: A certain kitten with a habit 
A fairy captured by a spider 

They find; they kneel in tears 


beside her ' 





The flowers had no better friend 

Than sweet Ma Busyboo. She'll spend 

Long hours in the springtime woods 

Protecting little newborn buds. 

The brute that tries to bite one 
bloom 

Will meet a well-deserved doom. 


rs 


Of wandering like any rabbit 
Is saved by Bud, who puts a bell on 
Its frisky neck—so tight and well on 


And brave the insect’s wrath and get That everywhere the kit may stray 
The prisoner from the dangerous net. 


It tinkle-tankles all the way. 





The twins see, sad and sorrow- 


wrung, 

A ladybug by grief unstrung. 

“My home’s afire, my children 
burn!” 

“ Madam, be calm,” they say in turn. 

“It is a baseless rumor.” Then 

They lead her gently home again. 


(You may not know the Busyboos who live in Lovely Wood ; 


they never can come out, they are so busy being good. Pa Busy- 


boo, Ma Busyboo and Bu 


and little Sister 


ue —oh, meet 


them, greet them, if you can; you surely, surely should! ) 








BEN’S SHOWER By Eva O. B. Gilbert 


.~ HY can’t I have a shower ?” Ben asked. 

He had often heard his older sisters 

talk about showers for brides and for 

other people on their birthdays. They sounded 
like pleasant things, Ben thought. 

“We men are out of it, Ben,” his father 
said. “It’s only women-folks that have that 
kind of fun.” 

Ben looked downcast. “But I do wish 
somebody would give me a shower, all the 
same,” he said. 

That was at breakfast time, but before 
supper time Ben had forgotten all about his 
wish for a shower; he had only one wish, and 
that was to find his lost kitten, Fluff. Never 
before had little black Fluff strayed away for 
even an hour. But now she had been gone all 
day, and though Ben had searched the whole 
neighborhood she could not be found. 

Before dark some one telephoned that a 
black kitten with two white feet had been 
run over by a car in front of the drug store. 
Fluff was black, with two white feet. Ben 
tried not to cry, but it was hard work. Every- 
one in the neighborhood felt sorry for him, 
ad td knew how he loved cats, particularly 

uff. 


_ The next morning, while Ben was trying to 
eat his oatmeal, the doorbell rang. Following 


his mother out into the hall, he saw a man 
hand in a queer-looking box made of straw. 
There was a card attached to the box; on it 
was written: “With many regrets, from the 
owner of the car that ran over the little cat.” 
Ben unfastened the catch; inside the basket 
was a beautiful white kitten. 

Ben could not help loving the newcomer, 
which was soon racing round the hall after 
spools, as lively as a cricket. 

Very soon the doorbell rang again, and that 
time Ben answered it himself. A little girl was 
standing on the porch with a black kitten in 
her arms. 

“Please, won’t you take this?” she said. “I 
heard about the kitten you lost, and so I 
brought you one of mine.” Before Ben could 
thank her she was gone. 

The two kittens played joyfully together; 
Ben, watching them, almost forgot his grief. 
He had just made up his mind to name them 
Ink and Snowball when for the third time the 
bell rang. 

That time it was Ben’s favorite teacher, 
Miss Cary, who stood at the door. 

“Ben,” she said, “I haven’t a kitten to give 
you, but if you will take old yellow Tom I'll 
be very glad. He needs a good settled home.” 

“Mother,” said Ben as Miss Cary went 






9 

A helpless pixy, fay or elf 

No sooner fills and cuts himself 
And tears his garments than he goes 
Right straight to Ma, who (well he 

knows) 

Will patch, with her peculiar knack, 
The whole seat of his breeches back. 





10 
The children find a poor lost 
tortoise 
Far strayed from his familiar waters, 
Turned upside down by some 


mischance 3 

How quick with comprehending 
glance 

They roll him right side up and guide 


Him back to where he did reside! 





ll 
A doll forgotten in the rain 
Calls Pa and Ma, and not in vain. 
Efficiently, to cover her 
They hold.a dock leaf over her; 
With loving, grim determination 
They save her from annibilation. 





12 

You could not think of greater bliss 
For generous Bud and Sue than this: 
Providing near a grassy thicket 
Fine sport for an athletic cricket. 
See how they whirl and whirl and 

whirl — , 
Accommodating boy and girl! 
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away, “I am getting rich in cats. Oh, just look 
how old Tom stares at the kittens!” 

The old cat’s face was so funny and solemn 
that Ben laughed aloud for the first time in 
twenty hours. 

He laughed still more when, a little later, 
his grandmother’s hired man drove up to 
the door with a large wicker basket. Grand- 
mother had heard of Ben’s loss and sent the 
old gray-and-white farm cat, Patches, with 
her four gray-and-white kittens. 

“They’re to visit you as long as you like,” 
Jim said. 

Ben spent the rest of the morning sur- 
rounded by cats. Patches purred on his knee, 
old Tom dozed at his feet, and the six kittens 
played wildly all round the room. 

“If any more come we'll have to enlarge 
the house,” mother said. 

“Won’t daddy stretch his eyes, though!” 
answered Ben. 

Daddy did. “Great Scott!” he exclaimed, 
as he came in for luncheon. “Two cats and 
half a dozen kittens! Here’s a nice mix-up— 
look what old Colonel Hill sent Ben. Said he 
thought ’twould help to console him.” 

Daddy raised the flap of his pocket. A 
black-and-tan head was poking out over the 
edge. There was a sharp bark, and quick as 
a wink a tiny fox terrier scrambled out into 
Ben’s. willing arms. There he sat erect and 
barked with might and main. 

But the cats! With one bound old Tom was 
on top of the piano; Snowball and Ink dis- 
appeared under the sofa like two streaks of 
black and white; old Patches arched her back 
and bristled, while her four kittens went 
scrambling wildly up the lace curtains at the 
window. Such a bristling and spitting and 
barking as never was seen or heard before! 

Ben laughed until he could barely stand. 
“O daddy, I’m having a shower, sure enough!” 
he cried. “And it makes almost as much noise 
as a thundershower, too!” 

Then, just as he was about to carry the 
little dog out of the room, he had a great 
surprise. Through the open door, right into 
the midst of the barking dog and angry cats 
and kittens, came Fluff—walking briskly and 
purring loud with joy. 

Ben dropped the dog and grabbed her. “It 
must have been another cat that was killed!” 
he cried. “Oh, look how alive she is!” 

That night it was hard to find sleeping 
places for all Ben’s new family. 

“Well,” said his father when the last drowsy 
kitten had been tucked away, “it has rained 
cats and dogs sure enough this day.” 

“No, it wasn’t a rain,” said Ben, “it was 
my shower. And the best part of the shower 
was the last!” 
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THE RUNAWAYS 
By Rosalind Sibold 


IM was a little boy, and Caddy was a 
yellow pug dog. with a tail that curled up 
over his back in a funny little queue. 

“°?Tisn’t much fun playing by ourselves, is 
it, Caddy?” said Jim as they romped in the 
yard. “I wonder why Ted doesn’t come.” He 
climbed up on the fence and looked toward 
Ted’s house. He saw Frances, Ted’s little sis- 
ter, but there was no sign of Ted. 

_A moment later Jim and Caddy were run- 
ning up the street. 

“Hello, Frances!” said Jim when he reached 
the other house. “Where’s Ted?” 

“Oh, didn’t you know?” cried Frances. 
“Grandfather came and took Ted home with 
him to stay a week. I wanted to go too, but 
I'm going to be flower girl at Aunt Beth’s 
wedding. Mother is down at the church now, 
helping to decorate it.” 

“Let’s go down and watch,” said Jim. 

_ So off the two went, with Caddy scamper- 
ing at their heels. 

After they had walked for a long while 
Frances said, “When I go to church with 
mother it is only a little way, but now it 
seems ever so far.” 

“It must be right round the next corner,” 
replied Jim. 

But when they had turned the corner there 
was no church to be seen. 

“That’s queer!” said Jim. “It must be the 
next corner, then.” 

But again he was mistaken. 

_ Then they decided to go home, but by that 
time the corners were badly mixed. 

O dear!” said Frances, as a tear trickled 
down to the end of her nose. “I’m afraid we 
shall never see our mothers any more.” 

Jim had been looking very solemn, but he 
had to smile at that. “Why, the idea, Frances 
Hall!” he said. “Of course we shall!” 

Frances shook her hair over her eyes and 


began to sob. But just then there was a loud 
hiss somewhere near, and she stopped sobbing 
and peered through her curls. 
“Oh, look at that crooked cat!” she cried. 
Caddy looked too; the cat had seen him 
first and had arched her back in anger. The 
instant Caddy spied her he was off like a flash. 


» Before the children knew what was happen- 


ing the two animals were having a wild race. 

“Caddy, Caddy, come back!” Jim called; 
but Caddy paid no heed. 

That was more than Jim could stand. “If 
he gets lost I shall never see him again!” he 
cried; and, catching Frances by the hand, he 
went racing after the fleeing pair. 

Up one street and down another the four 
went running—the black cat, the yellow dog 
and the two panting children. They ran across 
a park and then into a side street, where both 
the cat and Caddy disappeared in an alley. 


Jim and Frances were just in time to see the | 


two dash through an open gate into a back 
yard. It was nearly dark, but they could see 
the cat, a fleeing ball of fur, run swiftly up 
a tree; Caddy stood below, barking and giv- 
ing short, excited leaps. 

Jim slammed the gate. “Now we have him,” 
he said. “As soon as I get my breath I'll 
march him home.” 


“But we don’t know where home is,” | 


Frances said sadly. 


“That’s so,” said Jim. | 


Frances stared into the dark. “Why, Jim 
Mason!” she cried suddenly. “Don’t you see 
that this is your very own house?” 

Jim blinked. “Why, so it is!” he said, a little 
ashamed. 

He went over and looked up into a tree. 
“And that’s the black cat that belongs next 
door,” he added. “Well, I declare; I didn’t 
know her with her hair on end!” 

The two children looked at each other and 
laughed. 

Caddy, who had worn himself out barking, 
came and stood on his hind legs before his.) 
master. 

“He wants to be thanked,” said Frances, 
“for bringing us home.” 
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THE BALLAD OF THE 
THREE BOBS 
By Minnie Leona Upton 


Little Bob Rabbit went bobbing along, 
Bumpety-bump, wumpety-wump. 
He was feeling so happy, so brisk and so 
strong 
That could he have sung he’d have caroled 


a song, 
This gay bobtailed bunny so plump! 


Little Bob White was close by, in the wheat, 
Whistling away, whistling so gay. 
The weather was fine, there was plenty to eat. 
He had just had his fill, and it made his 
voice sweet, 
So he felt he must whistle all day! 


Little Bob Boy came humming that way, 
Skippety-hop, just couldn’t stop. 
The day was just right to be happy and 


lay — 
Such a bright happy, light happy, right 
happy day, 


With the jolly big sun at the top! 


Little Bob Rabbit stopped hopping to call, 
“How-do-you-do? Glad-to-see-you!” 
Little Bob White, from his perch on the wall, 
Replied, “What a very fine day for us all — 
And three is much better than two!” 


“Whish!” ’Twas Bob Rabbit, so brisk and 
so trim, 

Went in a wink, went in a twink! - 
The errand his mother had trusted to him 
Must be done right away, and he did it 

with vim, 
Not stopping one moment to prink. 


“W hir-r-r-r-r!” And Bob White was off over 
the wheat — 
Such a gay flight, airy and bright! — 
To tell his dear mother, so kind and so 


sweet, 
His father, and brothers, and sisters so neat, 
That Bob Boy was really all right. 


And little Bob Boy called, “Good-by, then, 
good-by, 
Namesakes so funny, brown bird and 
bunny! 
You seem in a hurry—I cannot guess why. 
I’m sure that next time you will not be so shy, 
And we'll play in this field, wide and 
sunny!” 
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Charles Livingston 
Bull, the famous 
artist and naturalist, 
illustrates here the 
tiger’s springy, easy 
walk. Notice how 
lightly the paws rest 
on the ground. 


Shoes that 
sive you the spring 
of a wild animal 


O you realize that all the hunting animals— 
. all who rule the forest—have paws and not 
hoofs? Soft and springy, rubbery paws. 
Keds are more like paws than any shoes you 
can find. 


Rubber has been compounded and perfected to 
make soles that are springy, light and long-wear- 
ing—soles that will do for boys what soft padded 
paws do for animals. The canvas has been woven 
tough and fine, but light weight and cool. The re- 
inforcements, like sinews, give added strength. And 
in the great vulcanizers the rubber and canvas 
practically grow together. 


Keds like these will give you the spring of a wild 
animal. You will find you can walk farther, run 
faster and be lighter on your feet than ever before. 
There are no shoes like Keds for every kind of game 
and sport and for grinding everyday wear. 


There are other kinds of Keds, too—high ones, 
low ones, brown, black and white. Some with 
suction soles. You can get the style you wish at 
your dealer’s; if he does not carry them he ‘can 
secure them for you. 


The largest rubber company in the world makes 
Keds—the United States Rubber Company. The 
mame Keds is on each pair. Be sure that your 
shoes are Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 














Not all canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are Keds. 
Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber 
Company. Look for the 
name Keds on the shoes. 
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THE THUNDERSTORM 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


se was no stir among the listening 

rees, 

Whose leaves hung motionless 

As carved in beryl, 

Save for the flutter of the moths, soft tease 

Of that strange stillness. Then the black 
sky broke 

In blinding rain, a warning of the peril 

That crashed and dazzled, shattered pine 
and oak, 

Wrapt all the forest in a sheet of flame, 

Roaring away 

Over the ocean. ’Twas a storm that cleft 

The red man’s heart with mystery and left 

Astonishment upon the Pilgrim folk, 

Who in a blank distress 

With staring faces wondered why they came 

Across the monstrous deep to live, bereft 

Of sweet home comforts and the fair array 

Of streets and spires, in a fierce wilderness 

Where Satan lurked and played his lurid 
game. 


But Mistress Brewster, who had flung her 
arms 

About her precious boys, 

Her Love and Wrestling, 

Soon let them free to scoff at the alarms 

Of the paie maidens. Baby Peregrine 

Waved dimpled fists and crowed, undaunted 
nestling, 

Until grave Edward Winslow caught the wean 

From that Dutch cradle Plymouth treasures 


et 
And. tossed him high. 
Damaris Hopkins, little wild-brier rose, 
Clad like her mother in sad-colored clothes, 
Ran to the woods before the psalm was done 
To scrutinize her toys 
Hid in a mossy stump, her cabinet 
Of acorn saucers, clamshell plates and one 
Poor corncob dolly. So their simple joys 
Revived, and God smiled on them from a sky 
Blue as their first New England violet. 
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TRUST THE PILOT 


HEN the telegram came saying her 
mother was dangerously ill, Kathleen 
was in a small Southern town. The only train 
had gone. She would have to wait until the 
next mornihg. To go in an automobile was 
out of the question; rain had fallen for a 
week, and the country roads were impassable. 
While she stood hesitating in the station a 
stranger spoke to her. “Madam,” he said, 
“there’s an aéroplane in town. That would get 
you home in a few hours. I know the pilot 
would take you.” 

“Oh, I wonder if I could!” cried Kathleen. 

Taking her courage in both hands, she 
sought the aviator. He agreed to take her 
home in less than two hours. At the last 
moment she held back, looking at the frail 
craft that was to carry her through the 
clouds. “It seems so dangerous,” she said; 
“I’m terribly afraid.” 

“You need not be,” said the pilot. He 
seemed a mere boy, but his young face showed 
firmness and resolution. “I’ve been in the 
army in actual warfare,” he continued; “I’ve 
taught many men to fly; since the war I 
have carried a thousand passengers safely. So 
far as human skill can go you are safe.” 

Kathleen took her place in the aéroplane. 
The engine throbbed faster and faster, the 
plane was rushing across the field; then sud- 
denly the trees began to drop below her, and 
they were off. At first so great was her anxiety 
and her fear that she could not look at the 
earth outspread beneath her. When the plane 
would drop a little or the wings sway she 
found herself clutching at the sides frantically. 
Presently she relaxed and even found courage 
to smile. “How foolish!” she said to herself. 
“Nothing I can do can possibly make any 
difference. I must trust the pilot.” ° 

Trust the pilot !-It Cawned on her that this 
was just the word she needed. She was like a 
child cast adrift in a world no longer stable 
and secure but shifting and changing like the 
aéroplane that rushed her along through 
space. And she had done nothing except let 
fear and anxiety torment her—fear and anx- 
iety over her future, over her profession, over 
her relation to others, and now over this last 
threatening blow that had called her home. 

Trust the Pilot. He had carried to a safe 
landing an uncounted multitude that had 
faith in Him. The Pilot’s hand was the only 
firm thing in the changing world. It was time 
to give up her tormenting fears, and to rest 
in the faith that is an assurance of things 
hoped for. She would trust the Pilot. 

She leaned back in the seat now and looked 
down over the side at the rivers and woods 
beneath her, at the towns like neat toy vil- 
lages, the roads like winding brown tape, the 
fields like squares in a checkerboard. A drift- 
ing gray cloud shut out the sun and enveloped 
her in its ominous chill. The world was 
blotted out. Then the aéroplane came out 
into the sunlight above the cloud that lay 
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below them, a floor of opal and pearl. She 
gazed down at it, fascinated. Ail her fear was 
gone. “Trust the Pilot,” she whispered; “He 
knows the way through the clouds.” 

Before she thought her journey could be 
half done the aéroplane was settling down in 
a field at the edge of her home town. Her 
father, who had received a telephone message, 
was waiting with an automobile to take her 
home. “Mother is a little better. The doctor 
has hopes,” were his first words. 

But before Kathleen left she stopped to 
hold out her hand to the pilot. “Thank you 
for a wonderful trip,” she said. “And I wanted 
to tell you I had time to ‘think and I’ve 
learned to trust the Pilot.” 

He saw the double significance of her 
words, and a smile lighted his boyish face. 
“T learned that long ago,” he said. 
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“YOU HELP ME, SELMA” 


“FTSHE last is the best of all the game! 

Now for Rosamond Fleet!” cried Selma 
Andrews, who after years away was revisiting 
all her old playmates. “I can hardly wait to 
see her. I used to be fearfully jealous of her; 
there never was anyone who had more whee- 
dling ‘tricks and manners’ than Rosamond. 
Yet I adored her too.” 

Martha, who was acting as guide, hesitated. 
“You must be prepared for a big change in 
Rosamond,” she said. “People can’t stay chil- 
dren forever; and like everyone else Rosa- 
mond has had trouble. She isn’t well —” 

But Selma was not to be discouraged. “She 
can’t help being Rosamond,” she declared; 
“not if she is as gray as a badger.” 

“Oh, she isn’t gray!” Martha replied. 

A little later the two old schoolmates stood 
at Rosamond’s door. The woman who opened 
it wore a youthful dress that was none too 
fresh; her hair was arranged like a girl’s; her 
fretful face was rouged. Selma gasped. Could 
that be Rosamond? 

For a moment Rosamond’s face brightened, 
but only for a moment. She led her guests 
into her pretty parlor and began to recite her 
troubles. They were not terrible troubles, but 
clearly they so filled Rosamond’s vision that 
she could see nothing beyond them. The call 
was uncomfortable for everyone. When Mar- 
tha rose to end it even Rosamond’s protests 
were half-hearted. 

Out in the October sunshine Selma drew a 
long breath. “I can’t believe it even now!” 
she cried. “I never saw anyone so changed in 
my life. What is the matter? Has her mar- 
riage been unhappy ?” 

Martha shook her head. “Only as Rosa- 
mond has made it so herself. Will adored her 
and in spite of everything adores her still, 
No, the matter is that Rosamond hasn’t 
changed; she’s just what she always was, 
although we didn’t recognize it. Don’t you 
remember that she was always coaxing us to 
do every hard thing for her in school? ‘You 
help me, Selma,’ whether it was algebra or 
French or physics. She never would face a 
hard thing herself.” 

Selma was silent; she remembered. 

“And you know,” Martha went on, “you 
can shirk in school—sometimes—and get away 
with it after a fashion. But you can’t shirk 
in life. So Rosamond, who went right on 
expecting other people to do all the hard 
things for her, has had to pay the price.” 

“Poor Rosamond!” Selma said gravely. 

“Yes; and poor Will and the poor children; 
that’s the worst of it, Selma.” 
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A GENERAL WHO INSPIRED HIS 
’ MEN 


F you want to be a popular commander, 

feed your soldiers well. Skobelev, the 
famous Russian general, knew that receipt for 
military success as well as he knew others, 
and practiced it. So at least we may assume 
from what Mr. Frederic Villiers, who saw 
much of him during the Russo-Turkish war, 
says of him in Five Decades of Adventure, 
from which we cull this pleasant anecdote: 

Skobelev met me in his temporary dining 
room, an arbor of greenery a few paces in 
front of his little tent. A curious figure the 
general looked as the leaves fluttered about 
his clean-shaven head. His big yellow beard 
seemed to cover the upper part of his tightly 
buttoned gray overcoat, and his high Russian 
boots were splashed with mud, for he had 
just ridden up from San Stefano, the seaside 
quarters of the Grand Duke Nicholas. 

His tent was furnished with the utmost 
plainness. Three books that he prized most 
were on a little table, and a small piece of 
candle stuck in a tin candle holder stood 


beside them. The scanty library consisted of 
Badeau’s story of the American Civil War, 
Schuyler’s Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 
Life and Adventures of Napoleon. 

Just as the meal was announced Skobelev 
said to me, “Here’s a little ceremony you may 
find interesting.” And, taking me with him, he 
reviewed a body of some twenty company 
cooks who were drawn up outside his tent. 
Each man held a pannikin of ragout. 

“Do as I do, Villiers,” said Skobelev. 

We walked down the line, each holding a 
spoon and tasting the contents of the soup 
kettles and pronouncing them good. The cooks 
then made a left turn and filed off toward 
the camp. Skobelev was fond of doing such 
little things. He used to say that “the rations 
of the men should be good enough for the 
general.” 

At the roll call after a battle the general 
would step up to certain units and compli- 
ment them on their personal bravery, saying 
that he had “had his eye upon them during 
the action.” His soldiers all loved him and 
would have marched gladly into the very 
jaws of death if Skobelev had led them. 
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FRAGMENT 
BY CAROL HAYNES 
If all the harp strings in the world were broken, 
And you had asked me for some song’s refrain, 


Lo! I would take my heartstrings for your pleasure 
And sing your song, no matter what the pain. 


If all the roses in the world were withered, 
And you had asked me for a rose or two, 

Lo! I would take my lifeblood warm and crimson 
And pray each drop into a rose for you. 
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THE SOKOL FESTIVAL AT PRAGUE 


ONG before the war, writes a contributor 
to Country Life, there were shrewd minds 
in Bohemia, now part of Czecho-Slovakia, 
that were striving to keep alive the patriotism 
that Austrian authority was trying to crush. 
One of the schemes consisted in establishing 
gymnasiums, called sokols, in every village. 
In the gymnasium the men, women and 
children were taught a certain fixed series of 
drills, which, although elaborate, are abso- 
lutely alike in every sokol in the land, They 
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are performed to especially composed music, 
and it is almost as easy to drill a thousand as 
a hundred. Only the size of the stadium at 
Prague limits the number of simultaneously 
drilling sokols tc twelve hundred. 

I saw twelve thousand men march into the 
arena, go through extremely complicated evo- 
lutions and end with a long series of physical 


exercises; and when that great army tramped: 


out a similar army of women entered. As they 
marched they built a gigantic moving pat- 
tern; then they spread out and went through 
physical exercises. I climbed to the roof of the 
grand stand and found that the conductor 
was one of themselves. Sometimes she would 
pause with her little flag motionless, while 
deep down below the tiny white specks moved 
in parallel rivers or coalesced into squares and 
triangles. Suddenly her arm shot out, her flag 
fluttered, a bugle sounded, and on the instant 
the white specks glided into some utterly dif- 
ferent formations. 


MR. PEASLEE ON A VOYAGE OF 
DISCOVERY 


“TY\ID you ever have a day happen, Hyne,” 

asked Caleb Peaslee, “when everything 
seemed to go backhanded and crossways; I 
mean whatever you sot out to do didn’t get 
done, or got done wrong?” 

The deacon declared that he had seen many 
such days. : 

“T had a day something like that to-day,” 
said Caleb. “I put in about all day doin’ 
something that I had figgered wouldn’t take 
me over half an hour or so at the outside.” 
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“What sot you back so?” asked the deacon. 

“°Tain’t been any real setback, I wouldn’t 
say,” replied Caleb, “but the first thing this 
mornin’ I struck off to see if I could get any 
track of that heifer I turned into the back 
pasture last spring; and I ain’t sot eye on her 
but two or three times this summer. 

“T’d jealoused she ought to be got up into 
the barnyard; young cattle will run wild if 
you leave ’em out too late in the fall. I had 
one heifer stay out most all winter once, and 
her hair was six inches long when we finally 
caught her, and she was wild as a deer too. 

“So this mornin’ I took along a pocketful 
of salt and a halter. I figgered on finding her 
over in the neighborhood of Hemlock Spring 
somewheres, and rather than go round by the 
road I struck out by the edge of the swamp 
and over the big hill. 

“Goin’ that way, I had to cross Beaver 
Brook, and right below where I crossed was 
the deep hole; so I went down to see if a 
stray trout or two might be there, and, Hyne, 
that hole was full of ’em! I had some hooks 
and a piece of line ten foot long, mebbe, and 
back in the pasture I turned over a stone and 
found some worms. They didn’t bite real 
sharp, but I hung to ’em and tuckered ’em 
out, and ‘fore I left I had sixteen good big 
ones. I put some out in a pan for you to take 
home with you. 

“By the time I’d got through there it was 
well along toward noon, and I started to 
hurry a mite; and to do it I started through 
a juniper patch that commonly I’d go round 
on account of its being so thick. As it turned 
out, though, I was lucky in goin’ through, for 
I ran onto a clump that ought to cut out 
twenty dollars’ worth of ship knees. I marked 
the trees, and to-morrow I’m going to have 
the hired man get ’em out. . 

“That held me up some little time; so I 
didn’t swerve from a bee line gettin’ over to 
the back pasture. And by holdin’ to a straight 
line I had another unexpected thing happen: 
right on the lowest edge of the clearing, where 
I ain’t set a foot for twenty years, I s’pose,— 
certain not since I built the fence there,—I 
ran onto an apple tree that come up of itself, 
mebbe from an apple core I might have 
thrown down there half a lifetime ago, I 
shouldn’t wonder!” Mr. Peaslee fumbled in 
his pocket and brought forth a red smooth 
apple, which he proudly displayed to the 
deacon’s admiring gaze. 

“°?Tain’t more’n once in a coon’s age,” said 
Caleb, “that one of them wild apple trees 
comin’ up natural is wuth a hoot; but there’s 
a han’some apple and a big one and good 
tastin’; and it’s a good bearer, for the trec 
was hanging full! The only thing I’m uncer- 
tain about is whether it’ll keep; but time’ll 
tell that, and if it does keep well next spring 
we'll have plenty of grafts off’n that tree, you 
and me and anybody else that wants ’em!” 
He leaned back and looked soberly at the 
deacon. “How’s that for a day,” he demanded, 
“when things go unexpected ?” 

The deacon considered the matter a mo- 
ment in silence. 

“Wal,” he said at length, “I d’know’s I'd 
called it a backhanded or crossways day. I'd 
say you had a pretty good day, considerin’, 
even if you didn’t bring home the heifer.” 

“Oh, the heifer!” said Caleb. “The heifer 
come up of herself to-night with the rest of 
the cattle; I’d no need to have bothered about 
going after her anyway.” 
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DUELING DAMES AND DAMSELS 


N being sworn in as members of the Mu- 

nicipal Board of Moving-Picture Censors 
four women of a Texas city—so the New 
York Sun relates—took the antiquated oath 
of office prescribed by the state, which in- 
cludes this declaration: “I have not fought a 
duel, received or accepted a challenge to fight 
a duel, carried a challenge, or acted as second 
in a duel.” 

We laugh. Nevertheless, in the old dueling 
days women occasionally did all those things. 
There are only two dubious instances of com- 
bats between women in American dueling 
annals; but there are some strange, disturbing 
stories of the sort in French history. In 1772, 
for example, two ladies of quality, Mlle. de 
Guignes and Mlle. d’Aiguillon, having quar- 
reled upon a point of precedence at a ball, 
retired to an adjacent garden and fought with 
knives until neither could fight any longer. 

A more notable battle was that between 
the Marquise de Nesle and the Comtesse de 
Polignac; for that was not impromptu, but 
formally and correctly arranged and carried 
out. To be sure, it grew out of a shocking 
and far from formal scene in which the two 
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ladies, rivals for the attentions of the Duc de 
Richelieu, had mauled and scratched and 
pulled each other’s hair like any viragoes of 
the slums; and that at a grand ball! Mme. de 
Nesle was the original aggressor, having first 
endeavored to snatch off the countess’s dia- 
mond necklace and then to cuff her with her 
own roses the next day. The aggrieved count- 
ess sent her second with a challenge. The two 
met at six o’clock in the morning with their 
seconds, two noblemen of distinction, and 
fought with pistols. Their first shots missed, 
and the seconds strove to prevent further h 
tilities; but the ladies would not hear of it. 
They blazed away again, and the Marquise de 
Nesle fell, dangerously wounded, while the 
avenging Comtesse de Polignac escaped with 
merely a touch on the ear. 

Those are not pretty episodes; nor are the 
encounters in which the female duelist pitted 
herself often victoriously against a man usu- 
ally less repellent. But there are at least two 
duels in which the women combatants really 
do compel our admiration. 

When the Chevalier de St. Belmont, vainly 
defending a weak position, was taken prisoner, 
his wife remained upon the estates to care 
for them. Without orders or invitation a cav- 
alry officer of the occupying forces took up 
his quarters in her castle, and she at once sent 
him a courteous note of protest. He treated 
it with insolent contempt. She then sent him 
a challenge, signing it, “Le Chevalier de St. 
Belmont.” He accepted, and the lady, wearing 
a suit of her husband’s clothes, met him on 
the field of ‘honor. They drew their swords 
immediately, and after a few skillful passes 
the lady neatly disarmed her opponent, whom 
she then addressed with a gracious smile: 

“You thought, sir, that you were fighting 
the Chevalier de St. Belmont, but you were 
mistaken; I am Madame de St. Belmont. I 
return you your sword, sir, and politely beg 
you to pay proper respect to the request of 
a lady in future.” 

He paid belated respect at least to hers and 
promptly removed himself from the scene of 
his defeat. 

The other duel in which a lady distinguished 
herself occurred in the ancient English family 
of Hotot in 1390. The head of the house had 
quarreled with a gentleman named Ringsdale 
about a piece of land, and the two ‘had agreed 
to meet oh the spot in dispute and settle the 
matter by a duel. But on the appointed day 
Hotot was crippled by an attack of gout. His 
spirited daughter Agnes, unwilling that her 
father should suffer either in honor or in 
property, armed herself cap-a-pie, mounted 
his steed and rode to meet Ringsdale. They 
fought a stubborn fight, but she won; and 
when her opponent, unhorsed, rolled on the 
ground at her feet, she stooped over him and, 
in order to see what assistance she could 
render, loosened her throatlatch and lifted the 
helmet; as she did so her long hair became 
loosened and flowed about her shoulders. To 
this day the family of Dudley, into which 
she married, bear for their heraldic crest the 
helmeted head of a woman, with loosened 
throatlatch and a shower of ringlets. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE’S FIRST RAISE 


HEN a boy gets his first increase in pay, 

he thinks, like Edmond Dantés, that the 
world is his. The sensations of a boy at such 
ah hour are graphically pictured by Andrew 
Carnegie. 

The incident in my messenger life that 
at once lifted me to the seventh heaven, 
he says in his Autobiography, occurred one 
Saturday evening when Colonel Glass was 
paying the boys their month’s wages. We 
stood in a row before the counter, and Mr. 
Glass paid each in turn. I was at the head and 
reached out my hand for the first eleven and 
a quarter dollars as they were pushed out by 
Mr. Glass. To my surprise he pushed them 
past me and paid the next boy. I thought it 
was a mistake, for I had heretofore been paid 
first, but it followed in turn with each of the 
other boys, My heart began to sink within me. 
Disgrace seemed coming. What had I done or 
not done? I was about to be told that there 
was no more work for me. I was to disgrace 
the family. That was the keenest pang of all. 
Wien all had been paid and the boys were 
gone Mr. Glass took me behind the counter 
and said that I was worth more than the 
other boys, and he had resolved to pay me 
thirteen and a half dollars a month. 

My head swam; I doubted whether I had 
heard him correctly. He counted out the 
money. I don’t know whether I thanked him; 
I don’t believe I did. I took it and made one 
bound for the door and scarcely stopped until 
I got home. I remesaber distinctly running or 
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rather bounding from end to end of the bridge 
across the Allegheny River—inside on the 
wagon track because the footwalk was too 
narrow. It was Saturday night. I handed over 
to mother, who was the treasurer of the 
family, the eleven dollars and a quarter and 
said nothing about the remaining two dollars 
and a quarter in my pocket—worth more to 
me then than all the millions I have made 
since. 

Tom, a little boy of nine, and I slept in the 
attic together, and after we were safely in 
bed I whispered the secret to my dear little 
brother. Even at his early age he knew what 
it meant, and we talked over the future. It 
was then, for the first time, that I sketched to 
him how we would go into business together ; 
that the firm of Carnegie Brothers would be 
a great one, and that father and mother 
should yet ride in their carriage. At the time 
that seemed to us to embrace everything 
known as wealth and most of what was 
worth striving for. ’ 

On Sunday morning with father, mother 
and Tom at breakfast, I produced the extra 
two dollars and a quarter. The surprise was 
great, and it took some moments for them to 
grasp the situation, but it soon dawned upon 
them. Then father’s glance of loving pride and 
mother’s blazing eye soon wet with tears told 
their feeling. It was their boy’s first triumph 
and proof positive that he was worthy of 
promotion. No subsequent success or recogni- 
tion of any kind ever thrilled me as this did. 
I cannot even imagine one that could. Here 
was heaven upon earth. My whole world was 
moved to tears of joy. 
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LOST IN THE WAR OFFICE 


HAVE not been to the British War Office 

very often, writes Capt. Bruce Bairnsfather 
in from Mud to @ufti, but I have never lost 
the odd sensation that it gives rise to. You 
enter the building and fill out a form. In time 
a Boer War veteran tells you boisterously to 
“follow the girl.” The girl, a guide of sorts 
in an engineer’s dark brown overall, sets off 
sullenly down a cement passage, with a group 
of assorted officers pursuing. She, I fancy, 
revels in the intricacies of those catacombs. 

Having apparently described a complete 
parallelogram in a forbidding-looking corri- 
dor, you suddenly come upon a lift. It is 
always disappearing upwards when you ar- 
rive. It comes down suddenly and disgorges 
an assorted crowd; headed by the girl guide, 
you enter and are taken up. We all repeat the 
corridor-and-parallelogram business. Nothing 
but the girl guide can save you now. 

Lost in the War Office! How awful that 
would be! I can imagine how a visitor who 
had lagged behind the guide would stop, sud- 
denly realizing that he was lost; how he 
would vainly beat on those stone walls and 
scream for help; how a typist would find his 
skeleton weeks later in an attitude that evi- 
dently showed that he had succumbed while 
endeavoring to gnaw his way through a door. 

I followed the guide and, after being 
handed to several officials, at last came up 
with the official whose duty it was to pre- 
vent, if possible, anyone from seeing the offi- 
cer who had summoned me by letter. 
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A SCOTCH INHERITANCE 


N American professor who was studying 
at Edinburgh University roomed at the 
home of a thrifty Scotch family. Each morn- 
ing Mrs. MacAngus would come in with an 
age-scarred dustpan and a well-worn brush 
and sweep the floor, stooping about the place 
in back-breaking discomfort. 

“T should think you would find it easier 
to use a broom,” the professor ventured one 
morning. 

“No doot, no doot,” agreed Mrs. Mac- 
Angus, “but I hae the brush and I hae not 
the broom, my mither having left the broom 
to the eldest child. The youngest braether 
got naething but a turkey wing.” 
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A DUTIFUL SON 


SETTLEMENT worker was speaking of 

the relaxed moral standards that she 
found among the people in her district in New 
York—owing, she thought, to the upsetting 
conditions of the war period. 

“One boy I knew,” she said, “was recently 
sent to the reform school, and a neighbor was 
trying to console the lad’s mother. 

“ ‘Ves,’ said the mother, ‘it is a shame. He 
was such a good boy, too. Everything he stole 
he used to bring right home to me.’ ” 
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NSTANT POSTU 


This pure cereal beverage has a 
delightful flavor, is satisfying,and 
there is nothings in it to harm nerves 
or digestion. 
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THE JULY STARS 


o’clock in the evening about the middle 

of July you can plainly see the three-star 
yardstick that is formed by Altair, A, a star 
of the first magnitude, and two somewhat less 
bright stars, one on each side of it. The 
Northern Cross is just to the left of Altair. 

Altair is a good example of a first-magni- 
tude star of clear white color, though Vega, V, 
which is a little higher in the heavens to the 
left of Altair, is about twice as bright. Altair 
gives about one sixtieth as much light as all 
the other visible stars together. Compara- 
tively speaking, that is not much, for the full 
moon gives fifteen hundred times as much 
light as all the visible stars, and the sun gives 
us more light than half a million moons would 
give. The fainter stars are, however, so much 
more numerous than the visible stars that 
they greatly swell the amount of starlight. 
There are only about thirty-four hundred 
stars that have been counted with the naked 
eye, but there are a hundred times as many 
stars of the ninth magnitude alone, and they 
give as much light as a hundred stars of the 
first magnitude. From the nebulae, the faint 
invisible stars and the fire mist in the Milky 
Way we get on a moonless night one sixtieth 
as much light as the full moon gives. The S 
marks the position of the Coalsack, a spot 
so black that it helps the observer to realize 
how much light comes from other parts of 
the sky from the invisible stars. 

Just below Altair is a pretty little group of 
stars of the fourth magnitude called the Dol- 
phin and also Job’s Coffin, though no one 
knows why. During the last week of July, 
when the moon rises late, the group will be 
even more beautiful, especially when viewed 
through an opera glass. 

Still farther to the right is the great Snake 
Charmer, Ophiuchus, whose Serpent is not 
shown in our chart. The stars that compose 
the constellation are not very bright and can 
hardly be seen on moonlight nights. 

The big red star Antares shown at the edge 
of the chart belongs to the Scorpion, a rather 
splendid group of stars so placed in the firma- 
ment that they cannot be shown in our chart 
in their correct position. The moon, indicated 
by the circle marked M, passes near Antares 
and is shown in the position that it will 
eccupy on July 15 at 8.30 p. m. Eastern time. 
It moves so rapidly among the stars that nav- 
igators have used it for determining the time. 
By means of tables in the Nautical Almanac, 
published by the United States government, 
the position of the moon is given for every 
two hours. In that time it moves a little more 
than a degree, so that in the course of an 
evening you can observe its motion through 
a distance as great as that between the Point- 
ers. Taking Antares for a fixed mark, you can 
easily observe the motion. Measuring time by 
the moon is known as reckoning by “lunar 
distances.” When the navigator desired to 
fix his time at sea he had merely to notice 
how far the moon was at that particular mo- 
ment from some bright star and then refer to 
the almanac for the time the distance repre- 
sented. But the mathematics of the problem 
is complicated and the observation difficult 
to make with precision. Radio telegraphy and 
improved chronometers have made it so easy 
to get accurate time that navigators now do 
little reckoning by lunar distances. 

In order to help the mariner the Nautical 
Almanac used to give the distance of the moon 


AN you face the east between eight and nine 


at frequent intervals from these nine stars: 
Hamal, Aldebaran, Pollux, Regulus, Spica, 
Antares, Vega, Fomalhaut and Markab. How 
many of those “sailors’ stars” do you know? 

Hercules, the constellation toward which 
our solar system is moving, is now directly 
overhead; so you can stand on the solid earth 
and feel that you are traveling straight up 
into the sky. At the left of Hercules is the 
Dragon, and below the Dragon is Cepheus, a 
little to the right of the polestar. Cassiopeia 
has now swung round to that-half of the sky 
which is shown in the chart. The star marked 
B (Beta Cassiopei#), which is also called 
Caph (the hand), is used in finding positions 
in the sky. The line that connects it with the 
polestar is called the colure (pronounced coal- 
your). This month the colure strikes the hori- 
zon in the northeast, but next month it will 
pass directly through the east point of the 
horizon and will serve to point out the great 
square of Pegasus and the point called the 
vernal equinox. 

What looks like a constellation about to 
rise in the east is the head of the Winged 
Horse, Pegasus. It is not strikingly like a 
horse, but if you will look later in the eve- 
ning, when the body of the animal has risen, 
you will easily recognize it bv the group 
called the great square of Pegasus, marked at 
the corners by four bright stars. 

At the right of the horse’s head the Sea 
Goat, Capricornus, appears, with a tail like 
that of a fish. The upper two stars are only 
two degrees apart and are easily recognized, 
though not very brilliant. Both of them are 
remarkable. The upper one, Algedi, is like 
the doublet in the Dipper and can be seen 
as two points of light with the naked eye, 
although the components, being only a tenth 
of a degree apart, form a doublet just half as 
close as Mizar and Alcor in the Dipper, which 
are separated by one fifth of a degree. The 
two components of Algedi are really far from 
each other and moving independently. In the 
days of the early Greek astronomers they 
were so nearly in line with the position of the 
earth that the astronomers did not suspect 
that there were two stars. 

Just below Algedi is Dabih, also a double 
star, the two components of which are the 
same distance apart as the pair near Vega; 
that is, one twentieth of a degree. But in 
Dabih the two stars are of the third and the 
seventh magnitude respectively, and as the 
star of the third magnitude gives over thirty- 
five times as much light as the star of the 
seventh it is hard to see the doublet unless you 
use an opera glass. 

Encke’s comet, which visits the earth once 
every three and one third years, should appear 
sometime during July in the constellation 
Taurus, just above the Pleiades or in the 
Hyades. If you wish to see the comet when it 
first arrives, you will have to look for it in 
the east just before sunrise. In August the 
comet will have passed round to the other 
side of the sun and may be seen in the eve- 
ning, perhaps in Libra or Scorpio. These pre- 
dictions are not entirely certain, however, for 
the comet may have been so disturbed by one 
of the planets that it will not take the same 
path round the sun that it ordinarily takes. 
Tf it does appear it will be only a faint, fuzzy 
disk of light, moving in a southeasterly direc- 
tion among the stars, probably not visible 
without the aid of a good pair of field glasses 
or a small telescope. 
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THESE NEW | 
“ DEERFOOT” 





Better than Indian moccasins for hiking, hunting, 
camping, and outdoor sports. Specially designed for 
Scouts. One-piece upper, light and easy. Fiexible, 
waterproof, chrome leather or Neolin soles~-hand- 
sewn seams—made in chocolate or black. Dad will 
like them, too. Introductory factory price, sizes 2 to 5, 
$4.35; 6 to 11, $4.95, prepaid. Send your shoe size 
and post office order /oday. Full satisfaction or 
money back. Write for our illustrated broadside, 
““Moc-a-wauks for all the Family."’ Write {« Dept. ¥-?. 


THE MOC-A-WAUK COMPANY 
364 Congress St., Boston 9. Mass. 













STACK SAFETY 
RELIEF VALVE 


Use in place of hot water faucet in 
kitchen sink. Heating water ex- 
pands it. Heating your hot 
water tank puts a tremen- 
dous pressure on the tank. 
This is dangerous. Tanks 
frequently burst. The Stack 
Safety Relief Valve is a positive insur- 
ance against this danger. It opens 
automatically under pressure before 
the danger is reached, lets out some 
water, relieves the pressure and closes again. 
As a quick-acting faucet it is well worth the 
price while its relief valve value is inestimable. 
ASK YOUR PLUMBER. Order valve set to relieve at 25 Ibs. 
higher pressure than that of water at point of installation. 


Price $7.00. Parcel post paid. Send for descriptive Circular. 
STACK HEATER CO., 39 Sudbury St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Ne sous SaMSRERORBEN st TRESS NARA, 
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COMPANION “NAME ON” KNIFE 


The Knife given to Com- 

Our Offer panion subscribers only 

for one new yearly subscription and 25 cts. 

extra; or the Knife will be sold for $1.35. 

either case we will Deliver Free any- 
where in the United States. 


Address orders and make remittances payable to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 























106 brings full pkg. and ‘samples 
Dept. 24G. 4711 No. Clark St. , Chicago 


Keep Your Skin - Pores 


Active and Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. | ity samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, ‘alden, Mass. 


Dept. 7, Mi 





from Engel Mfe. Co, 




















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page beaks on Stammering 

and Prattering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 

B.N. BOGUE, 3321 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111. 8t., Indianapolis 


HAY-FEVER ad ASTHMA 


There is nothing so good as the Hayes’ Method of treatment 
for giving relief, and literally hundreds of cases report them- 
selves as passing season after season without an attack. You 
guent to know about this. Consult P. Harold Hayes, 

D., Buffalo, N.Y., and ask for free Bulletin Y-213. _ 


H not spend Spring, Summer, Fall gath- B® 
ering butterflies. insects? I buy hun- 

dreds of kinds for collections.Some worth $ito & 

$7.Simple work with my instructions. Pictures, 

pricelist.Get posted now. Send 10c(not stamps) 

for Illustrated Prospectus. MR. SIN 

Dealer in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park Cal. 
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Sterckeeper oer STOVINK 
Mfrs., 





y, Inc., Weneeten. Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 

rated weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 

tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 88., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in eve 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








PREVENTING CHILDREN’S DISEASES 


“ HY prevent children’s diseases?” some 

one may ask. “Every child has to have 
them sometime, and the sooner the better.” 
The person who talks in that. way generally 
argues from the common belief that measles 
or scarlatina is more serious in an adult than 
it is in a child. That is not so; but even if it 
were so, it would still be wise not to expose a 
child to them since the older he grows the less 
likely he is to take them. 

There are only two ways to protect a child 
from disease: one is to keep him in perfect 
health by providing him with good food and 
good air and seeing that he gets proper exer- 
cise, and the other is to keep him away from 
any child who may carry contagion. The first 
way is only relatively effective, but the second 
is certain. It is easy enough of course to keep 
a child away from a companion who is sick 
enough to be in bed or in the house; it is not 
so easy and is quite as important to keep him 
from the playmate who is convalescent, for 
ignorant parents often permit the convales- 
cent child to seek his friends while he is still 
able to transmit the disease. 

When such a child ceases to be dangerous 
depends on what disease he has had. After 
measles and German measles a child should 
not mingle with other children until at least a 
week after the eruption has disappeared. After 
scarlet fever he should see no other children 
for three weeks; after chicken pox, not until 
all the pimples have completely healed; after 
mumps he should see none of his playmates 
for several days after the swelling has disap- 
peared; after whooping cough he should keep 
from them for a week or ten days after the 
last “whoop.” Following diphtheria a child 
will be a menace to his mates as long as the 
germs of the disease remain in his throat, it 
may be for weeks and even for months. Only 
a physician, by making cultures, can tell 
whether or not germs are still present in the 
child’s throat. A cold in the head is not dis- 
tinctively a children’s disease, but children 
should be kept from anyone who has it. 
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THE BOARDER 


LIVE frowned as she heard the boarder’s 

light step on the stairs. She had got into 
the habit of frowning whenever she heard 
that step. At her half-open door the boarder 
paused, and Olive’s frown deepened angrily. 
It was bad enough to be obliged to have a 
boarder in the house, but. if you weren’t even 
to have the freedom of your own room — 

“May I come in?” a wistful voice asked. 

With a half-smothered exclamation Olive 
thrust something behind her chair. “Of 
course,” she said ungraciously. 

' The boarder stopped in the doorway. 
Everything about her was both beautiful and 
stylish. Who couldn’t be beautiful and stylish, 
Olive thought, if she earned such a salary as 
the boarder ? 

The boarder spoke rather breathlessly, “I 
nave tickets for Mme. Elma’s recital Friday. 
‘ wondered if you couldn’t go with me.” 
Elma! How Olive wanted to hear her! Her 
irt leaped, then fell. “I’m sorry, but I’m 
raid I can’t,” she said stiffly. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry. I had hoped —” The 
hoarder turned away without finishing her 
entence. 

Ww hen she had gone Olive drew out the hat 
that she had been trying to trim, but finally 
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she tossed it aside. Nothing’ went right, noth- 
ing had gone right since the boarder had 
come. She wished — 

“Olive!” 

Her mother stood at the foot of the stairs 
with an armful of fresh towels. “Will you put 
them in Miss Decker’s room?” she asked. 

Olive took the towels. Her mother’s tired 
face made her anger hotter. She would not 
think of the help that the boarder’s money 
was giving through the hard times. 

She had to knock twice. When the boarder 
opened the door Olive saw that she had been 
crying. It startled her so that she spoke before 
she thought. “Are you ill?” 

“No,” the boarder replied. She hesitated. “I 
was just deciding that I ought to go. I—I 
know you don’t like me, and I have no right 
to spoil things.” 

Olive stood speechless. The boarder went 
on bravely, “You'll never know what it has 
meant, even two months in a home. You see I 
never had a real home in my life. The first 
minute I came here and saw your mother— 
and your little sister playing about the room 
—and you —” 

“Oh, don’t!” Olive cried. “May I go to the 
recital with you, after all?” 
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KING SOLOMON’S QUARRIES 


OW often great discoveries spring from 
trifling incidents! The trite reflection 
comes to mind naturally on hearing how the 
quarries of King Solomon were found. Dr. 
Allen Moore, for seventeen years a resident of 
Palestine and who has been lecturing in this 
country, tells the curious tale. 

For many, many years, says Dr. Moore, 
travelers and archeologists were puzzled to 
know where the enormous blocks of stone still 
standing in the ruins of Solomon’s temple at 
Jerusalem were quarried. One day a little dog 
chased a lizard down a hole among the débris. 
The next instant the dog also disappeared. 

His master, coming to the opening, peered 
down in vain. He called, and to his amaze- 
ment his voice came back as from great 
depths. He summoned assistance, and a pas- 
sage was opened into immense subterranean 
quarries. There were found huge masses of 
stone almost ready to be hoisted aboveground. 

“And don’t you remember,” asks Dr. Moore, 
“that we are told in our Bibles that the tem- 
ple was built without sound of saw or of 
hammer? The fact that the quarrymen worked 
underground partly explains that.” 

Upon some of the stones were found in- 
scriptions that perplexed the explorers until 
one scholar pronounced them Pheenician. The 
stones were wrought by some of that army of 
workmen sent by King. Hiram of Tyre to aid 
King Solomon in his task. 
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A SINGING MOUSE 


NTERING an outbuilding one day, writes 

a correspondent, I saw near a hole in the 

floor a small, plump mouse, apparently not 

yet full-grown. It seemed scarcely afraid of 

me and retreated to the hole with so little 

haste that I wondered whether I could tempt 
it out again with food. 

Going back a few steps to a basin of table 
scraps, I selected a bit of cheese rind and a 
morsel of cake. Soon after I had placed the 
food near the hole the bold little outlaw 
appeared: and ate the cheese. Then as he nib- 
bled the cake he gave me one of the greatest 
surprises of my life—one that would have 
amazed me still more if I had not already 
read of that rare animal, a singing mouse. 

The song that proceeded from my little 
guest as he raised his head from the cake con- 
sisted of three notes. The first was low and 
husky, a guttural sound that lasted only a few 
seconds; that was followed by a silvery trill 
on two high notes utterly beyond reach of the 
human voice and unlike those of any bird or 
insect I have ever heard. The fairylike song 
lasted at least ten seconds. Then after a brief 
rest the mouse repeated it—the brief, low note 
and the prolonged trill. When I finally moved 
the mouse withdrew to the hole. Although the 
food that I often placed there afterwards 
always ‘disappeared, I never saw or heard the 
mouse again. 
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INHERITED—A LOOSE TONGUE 


SCHOOLMASTER wrote this brief criti- 

cism on a boy’s report: “A good worker, 
but talks too much.” When the report came 
back signed according to rule by the boy’s 
father it bore besides the signature this feeling 
retort: “You should hear his mother!” 


RIDE A BICYCLE 
and be sure to use 
U.S. BICYCLE TIRES 


Nine different styles— 
both clincher and single 
tube. Choose the tread 
that suits you best :— 


U.S. Cords, U. S. Chain 
Tread, Giant Stud, G& J 
Corrugated, G & J Chain 
Tread,G& J Herringbone, 
Heavy Service, Overland 
Thornproof and Nonpareil. 


Find the dealer who 
sells good bicycles and 
U.S. Bicycle Tires—the 
two go together. 





Discovery and adventure within an hour’s 
ride on your wheel! Wherever you go, 
the makers of romance lived and died. 
Wherever you ride, you’re likely to find 
their “footprints on the sands of time.” 


ND the makers of U.S. Tires have recorded 
their deeds by building great bulletin 
boards like this, more than 3,000 of them, so 


that the nearby hillsides and meadows can tell 
their stories of history to the traveler in passing. 


“One Mile from Hodgenville 


Abraham Lincoln was born—” 


A great man with a gentle heart who occupied the very 
center of our history during its most stressful period. We 
all know the story of Lincoln and yet it is a story we never 
get tired of because the man himself was so human. 

Washington, Jefferson, the Pilgrim Fathers, Daniel 
Boone, Commodore Perry—The story of the Republic is 
full of these personalities who belong to every American 
in a personal way. 

Nearly every town and village in the country has some 
such association in connection with the history of the nation. 

So when you ride out on your wheel you'll probably 
discover near your town some of these historical records. 

The makers of U. S. Tires built them for an added 
pleasure to the rides you take, just as it builds U. S. Tires 
for the bicycle you ride, realizing in every sense of the 
word what its fire obligation is to you. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 














atch Fire-Making Outfit 


a eae eee LE NN ARR RCA ee A 
THE knowledge of how to make a fire by rubbing two pieces of wood together, 
as 


3 the Indians did, may be the means of saving your life some day if ever 
lost in the woods. It is a thrilling, mysterious, exciting and educational feat that 
every hunter, camper, hiker and out-of-doors man and woman should under- 


stand. To see a fire burst forth after a few 
minutes’ friction with two pieces of cold wood 
is really mysterious. 


The Outfit consists of a second-growth 
steamed hickory bow (unbreakable) fitted 
with a blue-tanned Indian buckskin thong, a 
drill and a drill socket, notched fireboard and 
a package of tinder. These Sets are abso- 
lutely guaranteed to make fire. 


OUR OFFER. Send us $2.50 for 
one NEW yearly subscription for The’ 
Youth’s Companion (not for any member 
of your household), with 25c. extra, and we 
will send you the Fire-Making Outfit, 
postpaid ; or it may be purchased for $1.25. 
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$200 IN PRIZE 


Boys! Girls! Write Advertise 


\ K JE will pay $200 for the best advertise- 
ments submitted in accordance with 

the conditions given on this page. The money will 

be paid in the form of 26 cash prizes, as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE .. . $50 

SECOND PRIZE .. 25 

THIRD PRIZE ... 10 
23 PRIZES OF $5 EACH 


We invite every boy and girl under 17 years of age 
to enter this Orange-Crush Ad-Writing Contest. 
Enter yourself and tell your friends. We will give you every 
possible help. If you are not thoroughly familiar with Ward’s 
Orange-Crush, write us for complete information. Read the 
tules in this advertisement. Note the easy conditions. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


of age. Those entering will be governed by the following 
conditions : 


1. Advertisements not to exceed 200 words in length. 
2. Each advertisement to have for its heading the slogan, 
“like oranges? drink Orange-Crush.” 


3. Body of advertisement to be devoted to Ward's 
. Orange-Crush and also to refer to the companion 
drinks, Ward’s Lemon-Crush and Ward’s Lime-Crush. 


4. Each advertisement must be plainly written on one 
side of paper only and each must bear the name, 
address and age of the contestant. 


5. No illustrations are necessary. Simply write the read- 
ing matter for the advertisement and we will supply 
the proper picture. 

6. All advertisements must be mailed to Contest Depart- 
ment, Orange-Crush Company, Chicago, U.S. A., not 
later than September 15, 1921. 


7. All advertisements submitted are to become the prop- 
erty of Orange-Crush Company. 


Advertisements will be judged and prizes awarded by a com- 
mittee of disinterested advertising and newspaper men. The 
points on which the awards will be based are: Originality, 
clearness of expression and strength of selling appeal. 


A few days before Christmas, or before December 15, 1921, 
we will mail to each contestant a report of the results of the 
contest. At the same time checks will be mailed to the 26 
cash prize winners. 


t , s 
in preparing your advertisement keep 
these facts in mind 


Ward’s Orange-Crush is a carbonated, orange-flavored bev- 
erage of highest quality — unusually delicious, cooling and 
refreshing. Ward’s Lemon-Crush and Lime-Crush are com- 
panion drinks of equal quality and goodness. The “Crushes” 
are the largest sellers of all citrus drinks. They get their fine 
fragrance and flavor solely from Fruit Oils and Fruit Juices 
pressed from oranges, lemons or limes. To these are added 
pure granulated sugar, citric acid (natural acid of oranges, 
lemons and limes), certified food color and carbonated water. 


The “Crushes” are guaranteed under all pure food laws, 
Federal and State. They are served at soda fountains usually 
from urns which are big reproductions of an orange, lemon or 
lime, and also sold in bottles—in many places in the “crinkly” 
Orange-Crush bottle. You can see the Orange-Crush urn and 
“crinkly” bottle in the picture at the right. This “crinkly” bottle 
of patented design protects the public against substitution. 


You will want to read our booklet, “How The ‘Crushes’ 
Are Made.” It tells interesting things about the “Crushes.” 
It answers all the questions that will arise in your mind when 
you start to write your advertisement. We will gladly send 
you a copy free, on request. 


: i i en 
You May Win $50 
Get busy now! Put on your thinking cap. Sharpen your 
pencil and your wits and go after one of these cash prizes. 
‘Write your advertisement in plain language. Avoid long 
sentences and unfamiliar words. Forget about “fine” writing. 


Don’t worry about the illustration. Just express your ideas 
in your own words, in your own way. 


Two or more of the prize-winning advertisements will be 
published in this magazine during the spring or summer of 
1922, under the names of the winners. 

As soon as your advertisement is finished, mail it to 


Ad - Writing Contest Department, Desk B, 
ORANGE -CRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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